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WHAT OUR NAVY SHOULD BE. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Ir is now about twenty-five years since the introduction of heavy, 
rifled guns and armour-clad vessels revolutionized the science of naval 
warfare. In the seven years of peace which followed the American 
civil war, but little effort was made either by the English or any other 
nation to adopt the new inventions in a bold spirit or even to carry 
out experiments in regard to them on a large scale. In 1873 France, 
smarting under the humiliation of a disastrous defeat, began to direct 
agreat part of her national energy to the task of developing her offen- 
sive and defensive power. Her enormous subsequent expenditure 
on her army and on her land defences does not concern us. But what 
does concern us most intimately is the fact that in 1873 the French 
began to construct at an enormous expense and with unflagging 
energy an armour-clad navy which has steadily grown more and more 
formidable, till now in the opinion of experts it is as strong, if not 
even stronger, than our own. Naturally enough the example set 
by the French has been followed by the Italians and Russians. 
During this period the progress of naval architecture has made such 
rapid strides that the best fighting-ship built fifteen years ago would 
be almost, if not altogether, useless to-day, and so a sea-battle now 
would be determined practically in favour of that fleet which possessed 
the larger number of the most modern ships. Consequently if we 
compare the annual amount expended by any two powers during the 
last ten years on their navies, we can arrive at an almost exact idea of 
the comparative efficiency of both fleets. Now since the year 1873 
the French have spent almost if not quite as much upon their navy 
as we have spent upon ours, but as the duties to be performed by 
our navy are much more varied than the functions to be performed 
by the French navy, it has come to pass that we have spent during 
this period large sums of money upon slow cruisers and small gun- 
boats which would be utterly worthless in a naval engagement. On 
the other hand, the French have concentrated all their energies upon 
the construction of the best armour-clad fighting ships and of the 
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fastest and most powerful cruisers. Consequently the effective fight- 
ing strength of the French fleet is equal if not superior to our own. 

Englishmen have for generations been so accustomed to regard 
their navy as invincible, that it has been difficult for them to realize 
the condition of affairs brought about by the energy of the French 
and the supineness of their own naval authorities. It is now about 
five or six years since first some naval officers of high position and 
great technical knowledge began to draw the attention of the Eng- 
lish people to the fact that we were losing or were in danger of 
losing our naval supremacy. Naturally enough the English public, 
trained by the memory of a hundred victories to a confident belief in 
the superiority of our ships and sailors, turned a deaf ear to these 
first warnings. Lut year by year the warnings have grown more 
insistent, year by year the nation has come more to listen to the 
arguments advanced by experts of unquestioned authority, until 
now “ the truth about the navy” is beginning to be generally under- 
stood. The English public has at length awakened to the fact that 
in case of war we should fare badly, but as yet it does not at all 
realize how badly we should fare, and how disastrous to England 
and her commerce would be the results, not of naval defeat, but of 
anything less than complete victory. 

We can gauge with some accuracy the amount of knowledge enjoyed 
by the public on any subject from the declarations of our politicians. 
Like the pointers on balances, they waver to and fro in exact accord- 
ance with the weights placed in the scales of public opinion. Only 
three or four years ago Lord Northbrook, the official then responsible 
for the efficiency of our navy, declared that if two millions of money 
were given to him to expend on the navy he would not know what 
to do with it. Lord George Hamilton, however, acknowledged, in the 
speech he made on October 10 at Glasgow, that the Government 
“desire that there should be a greater margin of reserve (naval 
strength), and this they intend rapidly to create.” Of course, at the 
same time, Lord George Hamilton asserted that “our fighting 
power at the present moment is actually and relatively 
it has been for years past.”’ 

Lord Northbrook was a correct erough indicator of the care- 


greater than 


less optimism of the English people a few years ago. He may 
have been a year or two behind the opinion of men of ordinary 
education. We think he was, and so too we think that Lord George 
Hamilton is now a year or two behind the opinion of ordinary 
Englishmen in regard to this question. But as pointers, as indicators, 
both these politicians may be taken to be fairly accurate, and if we 
compare Lord Northbrook’s utterance with that of Lord George 
Hamilton, we are enabled to measure the progress effected by public 
opinion in this short period—a progress due almost wholly to the 
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real teacher, and in a high sense the ruler of the people in our day, 
the press. Let us now consider for one moment the absurdity of Lord 


George Hamilton’s optimism. Surely it is utterly beside the ques- 
‘ tion to declare that our fighting power is “actually and relatively 
greater than it has been for years past.’’ We want to know, to use 
, the words of Mr. David Guthrie, the president of the Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce—words which Lord George Hamilton in his 
: reply scarcely seemed to meet fairly— how far the country was 
: prepared to repel any attack made upon it or upon our foreign 
, possessions; how far we were prepared to defend the interests 
: involved in our mercantile marine ; and whether we were sufficiently 
' powerful to insure that the food supply of our population could be 
maintained in time of war?” These direct and straightforward ques- 
: tions reveal a widespread anxiety and apprehension. Dealing eva- 


sively with these plain questions, Lord George Hamilton took upon 
himself to declare— 


f 

| **So long as our navy is strong enough to hold the open sea, and Great 
| Britain remains the best market in the world, it will be as easy to stop the 
water from running into the sea as to prevent trade supplying our wants. 
That war with a great naval power would cause a disturbance and eyen a 
dislocation of certain branches of our trade, a rise in insurance and prices, and 
| to some extent a transfer of flag, reveals contingencies which the majority of 
large shipowners have foreseen and thought over.” 


Now what do these statements mean? How is it possible for a 
sensible man, even though he be a politician, to speak deliberately in 
such terms as these. Lord George Hamilton must know the injuries 
inflicted on the commerce of the Federal States by the one cruiser 


t , 

Alabama. He must be aware, too, of the misery endured by nearly a 
million of English workmen and their families in Lancashire during 
) the cotton famine brought about by the American Civil War. He 


does not need to be told that the industrial competition of nations to- 
day is so keen and the advantages enjoyed by Great Britain so small 
that trade once lost can hardly be recovered. If one Alabama, ac- 
cording to Senator Sumner and the best American authorities, while 
taking two millions’ worth of prizes could cause a transference and 
subsequent loss of trade to the Federal States of over £50,000,000 
sterling, what loss would be inflicted on our trade if half a dozen or 
a dozen or two dozen of the fast I'rench armoured cruisers of to-day 
were let loose on the immense ocean-going trade of England? Lord 
George Hamilton must know that it would be needful for the French 
to seize but a few ships bearing cotton to Liverpool to transfer our 
whole cotton trade for ever to the American mills. It would be 
needful to seize but a few ships carrying wheat from Bombay to 
London to send up bread in England to famine prices. And yet Lord 
George Hamilton can calmly speak of a cotton famine and a wool 
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famine, complicated by a bread famine, as a contingency “ which 
the majority of large shipowners have foreseen and thought over.” 
It is indeed almost impossible to understand these words of the First 
Lord of our Admiralty until in his speech we come upon one sen- 
tence, which forthwith solves the riddle: ‘‘ Twice during my political 
life,” he said, ‘once in 1868 and again in 1880, has the political 
party with which I am associated, met with a crushing defeat at the 
polls ; in each case their expenditure on national defences largely contri- 
buted to the success of their opponents.” These words explain to us 
why Lord George Hamilton begins his speech by congratulating 
himself and his audience upon a decrease of £900,000 in the naval 
estimates presented to Parliament for the current year in comparison 
with the estimates of the preceding year. Lord G. Hamilton could 
go further back in his comparison and find still more matter for 
such self-gratulation. The naval estimates for 1888-89 are £1,000,000 
less than those for 1860-61. That is, whereas our navy in 1860-61 was 
superior in strength to the combined navies of any other two powers, 
our annual expenditure upon it was greater than it is to-day. And 
this although in the meantime our wealth and our commerce have 
more than doubled, and the French navy is relatively to our own 
enormously stronger than it then was. Either, therefore, our adminis- 
trators were recklessly extravagant twenty-eight years ago, or our 
present authorities are culpably, criminally economical. 

It may be understood that we should not now write about the 
needs of the navy if we saw in Lord G. Hamilton’s utterances any 
approach towards an accurate appreciation of our position. But 
when the responsible parliamentary official congratulates himself on 
having saved money, and talks of rapidly building the navy up to 
its necessary strength, and when he sneers at the “ discordant utter- 
ances” of the experts who are engaged in pressing the real condition 
of affairs upon him, it is necessary to speak, and to speak plainly. We 
have therefore brought together, and shall now lay before our readers, 
the opinions held by three expertsin all matters connected with ournavy, 
experts whose authority is second to none in England, and who all agree 
in putting forward as necessary to the efficiency of our navy such an 
increase of its strength as has evidently never entered into the mind 
of Lord G. Hamilton to contemplate. The public, it seems, requires 
to be told, and told on the best authority, that what our navy wants 
in order to render it efficient and capable of satisfying the calm prac- 
tical demands of common-sense men like the President of the Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce, is not a saving of £900,000, but an expendi- 
ture of between £70,000,000 and £100,000,000. Nor, a priori, is 
this amount unreasonable. If in 1860 the nation could spend 
10 millions annually as an insurance upon its wealth, surely for 
the last eight years we should have been spending not 10 but 
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20 millions annually. But a@ priori reasoning is never entirely 
satisfactory, and on a matter of such importance, requiring for a 
satisfactory judgment such specialist knowledge and training, the 
final appeal must ever be to authorities; and as regards this subject, 
too, we feel it to be our duty to speak plainly. 

Lord Alcester’s name and deeds are so well known that they 
need no eulogy of ours. Admiral of the Fleet Sir Thomas Symonds 
is at the very head of his profession ; and if the opinion of all naval 
men, whose views we have been able to collect, may be taken 
as worthful, our navy has had no admiral superior to Sir G. Phipps 
Hornby since Nelson. The experts to whom Lord G. Hamilton 
has recourse, his colleagues in the Admiralty, are certainly not 
superior in authority to these three men. And yet Lord Alcester, 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Thomas Symonds, and Admiral Sir G. 
Phipps Hornby unite in asserting that our navy, in order to dis- 
charge its duties in a war with France alone, should be almost three 
times as strong as it is at present. 

It may, however, be objected that the arguments and the agree- 
ment of these authorities are all very well, but that the English 
electorate would never stand the necessary taxation, and that, as 
Lord G. Hamilton avers, what has happened already twice in his 
political career, might happen once more in the future; such an 
expenditure on national defences might largely contribute to his 
party’s defeat at the polls in the next general election. If there be 
any truth in this contention, then at some no distant time the 
British electorate will suffer something even more appalling than 
the defeat of Lord George Hamilton and his colleagues at the polls. 
But in truth his contention is beside the mark; his argument does 
not apply to our present electorate. The ten-pound householder who 
paid the taxes directly, and who felt the weight of them, he and his 
representative, Mr. Joseph Hume, have departed for ever. The 
majority of our present electorate pays almost nothing in direct 
taxation, and would be glad to see the national expenditure increased 
rather than diminished. With our present electors retrenchment 
can never again be a successful party cry. In truth Zhe Times 
is in much closer accord with public opinion on this subject than are 
our politicians. Zhe Times of October 24th asserted that the state of 
public opinion encourages the Government “ to deal with the problems 
of national defence on a broader and more comprehensive plan than 
we can expect from departmental activity, even at its best.” It went 
on to urge the Government to draw up a “ comprehensive scheme of 
national defence,” and to press this scheme on Parliament in the 
next session. But it may be objected that such a comprehensive 
scheme as is here put forward by Lord Alcester, Sir Thomas Symonds, 
and Sir G. Phipps Hornby would involve an immense expenditure, 
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562 WHAT OUR NAVY SHOULD BE. 
and Mr. Goschen as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and typical repre- 
sentative of the classes now called upon to show their patriotism by 
putting their hands in their pockets, may declare that the alleged 
necessary expenditure on the navy would never be borne by th 
country. Rich Athenians we know fitted out triremes at their own 
expense. But such freaks of generosity, we may be told, were only 
possible in the old days when patriotism was a religion and when 
men had not awakened to the fact that wealth was the semnum 
bonum. But, alas! for Mr. Goschen, a democracy as we have said 
now holds the reins of power, a democracy the majority of whom 
are workmen and who feel no pressure of taxation, and no one who 
reads the signs of the times correctly and who knows the national 
pride of Englishmen can doubt that, as soon as this democracy realizes 
the facts now laid before it for the first time with an approach to 
completeness, if Mr. Goschen will not find the means of re-establish- 
ing our naval supremacy some other Chancellor of the Exchequer 
must quickly be found who will. But Mr. Goschen can accomplish 
the task if he will but put himself to it. He is indeed rarely gifted 
for just such work as this. In his next budget we hope to see 
him at his best. The days when £150,000 yearly could be raised 
by a wheel tax are, he has found out, gone for ever. Taxes on 
the means of communication belong to the period of turnpikes, but 
taxes on urban ground rents are now the order of the day. A large 
sum annually, as Mr. Goschen well knows, could be raised in this 
way without affecting the vast body of the electors. It is time, too, 
that the death dues should fall with the same incidence upon real as 
upon personal property, and with this source of income at command 
an able Chancellor of the Exchequer might achieve budgets that 
would throw those of Mr. Gladstone into the shade. How the 
money should be raised is, however, a secondary question. It is 
necessary that our navy should be brought with as little delay as 
possible to its proper state of efficiency, and there can be no doubt 
of the fact that England is rich enough adequately to insure its 
riches. 
Tuz Eprror. 


I, 


WHEN war commenced between France and England in 1793, the 
French possessed 76 sail of the line and 78 frigates, while the 
British had 115 sail of the line and 156 frigates. 

Fortunately for Great Britain, Toulon was given to her in August 
1793, and when it was taken from her in December of the same year, 
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, 8 French sail of the line were taken out and 17 destroyed, while 
7 frigates were destroy.' and 8 taken away. This reduced the French 


to 56 sail of the line as against 118 British, and 63 frigates as 
against 164 British. Nevertheless, so vast were even then the duties of 
| the British navy, that, at the battle of June 1, 1794, the French had 


25 ships, and the British only 26, in line of battle. That is, at the 
| beginning of the twenty years’ struggle with France under Napoleon 
our navy was more than twice as strong as the French navy, and yet 
that this superiority was not considered sufficient appears from the fact 
| that our navy was steadily increased during the whole period, till in 
. 1813 it numbered 244 line-of-battle ships and 237 frigates. When it 
is remembered, further, that by this time the French navy had been 
almost annihilated, and that we had only to guard our commerce 
against isolated privateers, the moral to be drawn from these simplé 
facts can scarcely be denied. 

In 1873, the French commenced to build an iron armour-clad navy, 
and year by year our Admiralty were content to look on while our 
neighbours and rivals were building up a magnificent fleet, which is 
now superior in power to ours. The tabulated list in the appendix 
will show how we stand. 

The systematic increase of the French navy is proved by reference 
to the French navy estimates of 1870, 1883, and 1889, when the 
amounts voted were: 1870, 162,845,022 francs; 1883, 219,666,177 
francs; 1889, 206,959,104 francs. Nor must it be forgotten that 
whilst the French estimates contained a vote extraordinaire, we 
reduced ours in 1887-88 by £800,000, and in 1888-89 by £900,000, 
Millions have also been expended in the last decade upon ports of 
refuge, for torpedo cruisers, &c., at Calais, Boulogne, Havre, the 
mouth of the Seine, Cherbourg, Brest, Rochefort, Toulon, &c. 

Now in face of this activity on the part of the French, what have 
our authorities done? And first of all, let the fact be ever present 
to our minds that not only is our colonial Empire enormously larger 
and more valuable than that of France, not only is our ocean-going 
commerce almost one hundred times as great as that of France, but 
also this commerce brings to our shores more than half the whole 
food supply of our population and more than half the raw materials 
of all our manufactories. To us an absolute and unquestioned naval 
supremacy is not a matter only of fortune and reputation, but of life 
or death, and death rendered terrible to the bravest by the starvation 
and misery of millions of helpless women and children. The cotton 
famine during the American civil war proved that the failure of one 
branch of our manufacturing industry could inflict indescribable 
sufferings upon nearly a million of our people. 

To the national existence of France, on the other hand, a navy is 
not necessary. In case of war with us the French could recall their 
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whole mercantile marine into port, and trust to surrounding neutrals 
and their railways for complete supplies. In regard to food France 
is self-supporting, and her fleets need only take the sea when it 





suits them to prey on our commerce or seaports. Such being the 
condition of France and England respectively, any unprejudiced 
observer would expect us to spend ten pounds on our navy where 
the French spent one on theirs. What, however, is the fact? Our 
vote for effective naval service in 1888—89 is £9,948,550, or less 
than a million more than that of France for the same year. Nor 
must it be supposed that our fleet is now even slightly superior in 
force to the French fleet, as these figures might lead one to believe. 
The progress of naval science in the last fifteen or twenty years has 
been so great, and the French have utilised the opportunity with 
such skill and quickness, that their fleet, while only slightly inferior 
to ours in number, is actually superior in force, as I shall later show. 
Calmly considering the whole matter, I can find no words strong 
enough adequately to condemn the present condition of our first line 
of defence, In 1813 our rulers, taught by the experience of a long 
waz, increased our navy till it could have held the scas against the 
combined ficets of the world. Now, when our wealth, our colonial 
empire, and our necessities have grown tenfold, our politicians are 
content with a navy in my opinion actually inferior in fighting force 
to that of France. Yet, if we leave this growth of wealth out of 
sight, and do not consider it to be the part of prudent men to 
proportion insurance-money to wealth and risks, still the mere 
adaptation of steam to the propelling of ships has rendered it far 
more necessary for us to make our navy relatively stronger than 
ever it was in the days of sailing vessels. In the great French war, 
French fleets more than once escaped the vigilance of a Nelson, how 
much more certainly, in any future war, will a fleet of steamers 
evade a blockading squadron ? 
time and weather to run through a blockading fleet, and the 
blockading fleet of steamers, instead of keeping to their work for six 
months at a stretch, as in the days of sailing vessels, will now 
have to recoal under disadvantageous conditions very frequently. 
If, therefore, we wanted a fleet more than twice as strong as 
the French in 1793 we now need one almost three times as strong 
as theirs. Moreover, the advance made in naval architecture now 
render it incumbent upon us still further to increase the former 
relative superiority of our fleet. Battle-ships now take three 
times as long to build and equip as they did a century ago, 
and as consequently we could not in case of need increase our 
fleet as rapidly as was formerly the case, our superiority, to 
start with, should be more undoubted than it was in the past. 
It may be objected here that I am writing as if it were necessary 


Steamers can choose their own 
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to blockade the whole French navy, while some may contend that 
such a feat is unnecessary, and others that it is impossible. But those 
who remember what irreparable ruin a single A/abama brought upon 
the merchant navy of the Federal States will need no teaching to 
understand that it is easier and better to blockade six or seven ports, 
such as Cherbourg, Brest, L’Orient, Rochefort, Toulon, than to catch 
and capture on the high seas the predatory cruisers which these ports 
harbour. If, indeed, it be impossible in these days of steam to main- 
tain an effective blockade of a port or ports, then our relative naval 
superiority should be far greater than I have ventured to con- 
template. No one who considers all these points can deny that we 
should to-day possess at least three times as many first-class fighting 
ships as the French have. But what is the true state of the case ? 
The tabular official statement which I append proves that of really 
efficient modern fighting ships we British have only 17, three of 
which are armed with obsolete muzzle-loading guns, while the French 
have 25, and 8 splendid gun-boats. 

In the days of sailing vessels ships of the line were so many 
units of equivalent force, a three-decker was a match for a three- 
decker, and a 74 gun ship for a 74 gun ship, &c. Now all that is 
changed, and having stated (in the Appendix) as much as is neces- 
sary in regard to numbers, taken from the Parliamentary returns of 
June 12, 1888, and from the French navy estimates, I will offer 
a few words as to quality. Our battle-ships are armoured on only 
a part of the length of their water line, while in the French the 
armour is continuous from end to end. This system of stripping 
our ships of armour for so great a length, in face of the French 
plan, saps the strength of our fleet inconceivably. The effect of shot 
and shell from heavy and quick-firing guns on unarmoured ends 
should be actually proved, and one of these vessels tried at sea, 
first with one end filled with water, then the other end, and after- 
wards both (as intended during battle), in as heavy a sea as it 
would be possible to fight an action in. At present nothing is 
known as to the effect of gun-fire on unarmoured ends, or as to the 
conduct of the battle-ship when both her ends are filled with water. 
Surely it is most wicked to risk the lives of our officers and men in 
ships whose unfitness for battle might easily have been proved by 
the experiments suggested. The French, the best of naval archi- 
tects, armour their battle-ships (even the very latest, the Brennus, just 
commenced) all round. If we wish to save our country we should do 
the same. Further, Lord Brassey gives the armour of three of 
the French battle-ships as 22 in. amidships, 16 in. forward, and 
14 in. aft. The latter 16 in. and 14 in., with backing, as against a 
mere steel skin on the long ends of our ships. Amidships the armour 
is—French 22 in., English 20 in. If we needed further proof of the 
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for 115 ft. instead of 200 ft. as was laid down in the plan. 


armoured bow and ram are exposed. 


unarmoured ends. 


FRENCH MAXIMUM ARMOUR. 


Amiral Baudin . : ; . 22 | Courdbet* . , ; ‘ 
Amiral Duperré ‘ ; . 22 Redoutable ; : ° 
Formidable “ ‘ ; a Tonnere . 

Indomptable ‘ : . 20; Furiew . , ; 
Terrible . . " ‘ _ ae Hoche 

Caiman . ‘ : ‘ - tO. Marceau . ‘ ‘ i 
Requin  . : : : . 20 Neptune . . ; 
Magenta . , ° ; . 1 Fulminant 

Brennus . , ‘ : . 18 Tempéte 

Tonnant . ‘ ; . ae Vengeur 

Devastation*  . . ; . 1d 


The above are armoured the whole length of the water-line. 


ENGLISH MAximumM ARMOUR. 


1 
ins 


Trafalgar ; ; ' » 20 | Nik , , . . 


Two-THIRDS ARMOURED. 


Ins. 
Inflexible (M) (iron) . : . 24 | Colossus . ; : ‘ 
Collingwood : : : . 18 | Ajax (M). . . 
Edinburgh ; ; : > ae | Agamemnon (M) ; ; 


ONE-THIRD LENGTH OF THE WATER-LINE ARMOURED. 


Ins. 
Victoria . : : : - 18 Camperdown 
Sanspareil ‘ , ‘ . 18 | Howe 
Benbow . ; ; . - 18 | Rodney . . . : 
Anson ‘ . ; , . a 


150 FEET OF WATER-LINE ARMOURED. 


Ins. 


Conqueror * ° : . 12| Hero® . : ‘ . 


silliness of our system it is given by the Admiralty themselves, who 
built the Nile and Trafalgar with much shorter unarmoured ends 
than the originals of this type. These two vessels are unarmoured 
But 
even the Trafalgar and Nile, as compared with the Amiral Baudin, 
the Duperré, and the Formidable, would have little chance equally 
handled. Let anyone who at sea has seen the ram and the screw 
constantly lift out of water, judge for himself how much an un- 







The following are the French and English most modern and most 
efficient battle-ships, the first armoured all round, the others with 
ps, , 


20 


Ins. 
18 
18 
18 


Ins 
18 
18 
18 


Ins. 
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The vessels marked thus * have short, unarmoured after ends. 
The vessels marked thus (mM) are armed with muzzle-loading guns. 
I must here again insist that these, the best fighting vessels possessed 
by France and England respectively, are the ships which would to- 
day determine the result of a naval battle between the fleets. 

I must now proceed to consider the cruisers. Of these we have 
nine lightly armoured, but this armour is under water when they 
go to sea. They have good speed in smooth water, but very poor 
coal capacity. We have 58 with a speed, at the measured mile, of 
over 15 knots to the French 40—an approach to equality which, in 
case of war, would lead to our commercial ruin. The total number 
of cruisers by the return is, French 71, British 85. <A truly awful 
state of things. There are many smaller vessels of slow speed in 
about the same proportion. Our despatch vessels, torpedo vessels, 
torpedo catchers, &c., &c., are far too few, too small, all on a purely 
economic, unsatisfactory scale. Transports, telegraph vessels, mortar 
vessels, coaling steamers, all have to be created. 

Armament of the Fleet-—The armament of our cruisers is more 
satisfactory than that of our battle-ships. Only 17 cruisers are 
armed with obsolete muzzle-loaders, while 49 armour-clads are so 
armed according to the Parliamentary return. The French vessels 
are all armed with modern breech-loaders. All our muzzle-loaders 
should be re-placed by breech-loaders, wherever they have to be 
purchased. A more heterogeneous variety of weapons than our navy 
possesses, it would be difficult to find. 

A few words about the personnel. What we have are excellent 
allround. The engine-room staff and stokers need practice and in- 
crease of numbers. Every class is undermanned. To be as 
moderate as possible, the lieutenant list is three hundred short at 
least. The rest I will name when I give my proposed increase. 
The dockyards are on a peace establishment. The dredging to 
Chatham, also, is lamentable. Docks are everywhere wanting. With 
iron ships, docking must be very frequent to prevent loss of speed. 
War accidents, too, to steam-engines will bring the docks into con- 
stant use. Out of the United Kingdom our docks are simply 
ridiculous: not a single first-class dock in all India! The coaling 
arrangements are very unsatisfactory. I deplore also the reduction 
of our dockyard workmen ; we have now actually three thousand less 
than the French. I consider our navy to be in as unsatisfactory a 
state as possible; an infatuation seems to have seized upon the 
minds of politicians and the naval officers in power. All seem to 
forget the lessons of the twenty years’ war, when the navy saved 
and enriched our country. Experts discuss the system of war- 
fare in future, blockade for instance, passing by the fact that 
we have no ships to blockade with. Not a few of our sea-going 
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armour-clads are unfit for blockade duty by reason of their too low 
freeboard. Politicians brag that the navy never was so powerful, 
that its supremacy exists, and is more evident than ever. One quite 
lately, who is much eulogized by the press, would resort to vessels of 
the Conqueror type, a vessel unfit to blockade or to fight her guns in 
a sea-way, in fact, only fit for coast defence and fine weather, besides 
being shockingly armed. Our Reserve, too, is paltry, considering 
that the French have 25,000 marines in reserve, and “ conscrip- 
tion,” which adds a reserve of all seafaring men; and these men 
have served their time in vessels of war, are trained, and amount 
to some 70,000 as against our 20,000 volunteers. 

Pressing wants of our Navy.——300 lieutenants, 5,000 more seamen 
and stokers, 5,000 marines; 20 sea-going battle ships of high free- 
board, equal to blockade in all weathers; 60 cruisers of high speed 
and good size, no pigmies loaded with engines; 20 of these should 
be 10,000 tons, of light quick-firing gun armament and great coal 
capacity. 100 torpedo vessels are needed of a much larger class 
than our present ones, which are all too small and unseaworthy. 

An outer breakwater at Plymouth should be at once constructed, 
the present sound being too shoal and limited for space ; it is simply 
atrap. Six docks are needed at Portland. The Medway should be 
dredged up to Chatham. Four deep first-class docks are wanted at 
Devonport. The same number are required in India and at 
Gibraltar. It is too late to begin these works when war is declared. 

I must assert that our naval force should be at least double the 
battle-ship force of the French, and treble the cruiser, torpedo, &c., 
force, or in case of war between the two countries all our commerce 
will go by the board. It is impossible for the British navy, with 
any hope of success, to contend with the French navy almost equal 
to it in strength, when we consider the comparative duties of the two 
navies in defence of commerce, colonies, &c. 

Perhaps her Majesty’s Ministers are aware of the dangers to which 
our country is exposed, but are deterred from proposing any large 
addition to our naval expenditure from the fear that the nation would 
not sanction it, and so they might risk their own position without 
gaining the object in view. It should therefore be the endeavour of 
experts and the press to awaken the public to such a sense of this 
imminent peril as to prepare our electorate to face willingly a very 
large outlay, and to impress it with the fact that twenty millions 
expended at once may very probably save five hundred at an early 
future. 
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APPENDIX. 


q List of English and French modern armoured battle ships, taken 
from Parliamentary Return of June 12, 1888, and from French 
Valeur de la Flotte, January 1, 1888. Armour from Brassey. 


ENGLISH. 


Date of Displace- 

















Names. ~veednrag me Speed. Armour. Armament, 
vo Knots. Maximum. } BLL. 
Trafalgar. . . « . 1887 11,940 16° Sy 20in. | 4 13°5in. 

; 

rs « 6 « 6 « 1888 - ‘i aa 

Ea M.L, 
Inflexible, (mM) . . . 1876 11,880 13°8 3 (Iron) 24in. | 4 16 in. 

S | KL. 
Qollingwood . . . . 1882 9,508 16°4 5 in. | 412in. 
Edinburgh . . . . ~ 9,420 1)4 } * | -" 
ne « ss * * a ” , + *” 99 

4 | M.L. 
Agamemnon (M). . . 1879 9,660 13 3 “ 4125 in. 
Ajax (Mm)... . «| 1880 a 13 5 | & 

wd BLL. 

ae 1885 10,000 16°7 5 os | 2 16} in. 
Vietoria . sans 1887 10,420 a 
Sanspareil é Lis + ” : ” 9s 
Te ~@ 6 6 eS 1886 10,600 2 és |} 4133 in 
Camperdown . . . . 1885 ” - oF es 
ee a 10,300 » =3 a 
ss 6 «6s 1884 ” ” Bs - | 99 
Conqueror* . . . 1881 6,200 15°5 12 in. |} 2 12in. 
ms 6 tt lt ltl 1885 - - wi = 


The above are what Great Britain has mainly to trust to. * Indi- 
cates short after end unarmoured ; (M) muzzle-loading guns. 
The following are obsolete in most ways :— 


ENGLISH—Seconp Ctass. 


Date of | Displace- Speed. 





Names. | Launch. | ment. Armour, Armament, 
gp ts Knots. 
| Dreadnought. . . . 1875 10,820 14°2 14-0 in. 4 12}in 
| Devastation . . . . 1871 9,330 13°8 12 in. | 412in. 
| 1¢2 122i 
| Neptune ae ek | 1874 si 14°9 fi | 4 12} in. 
Alemandra . . . .| 1875 9,490 15 Re | 222m. 
Gs « 52 | 1875 9,170 13°2 $9 | 16 - in. 
Sultan. . . . . .| 1870 | 9,290 | 135 9 in. hw 
(49 in. 
eee 1868 | 8,680 13°6 ‘ +“ 
{= _ . a . (411 in. 
| Téméraire. . 2... | 1876 | 8,540 14°6 11 in. 11410 in. 
OO eee 1872 | 5,440 13°6 Pa 2 10 in. 
| Hotspur . . . . «| 1870 | 4,010 12°6 Me 2 12 in. 
ee 4 et tw wf | 1BTE || 4,870 12°2 12 in. | 412in. 


Ms 6 6 te 1879 ” ” ” ” 
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FRENCH. 


Date of Displace- 


Speed. Armour, Armament 
Launch, ment. . : 



































Knots. Maximum.) Maximum, 


Amiral Baudin . . . 1883 11,380 15°0 22in.! 3 14°45 in. 
Amiral Duperré. . . 1879 ” ” a i 
Formidable ° ° ° ° 1885 ” ” ” ” 
Indomptable . . . «| 18838 7,200 14°5 20in. 2 16°5 in. 
Terrible ° . . . ° 1881 ” ” 99 ° 
ee e's ef 1883 ” ” - * 
Se ee ee 1885 ” ” 9 ” 
ee eee 1883 5,700 | 14:0 " 2 13°4 in 
v7 Ae re Sie: f 2 13 in. 
| Hoche . . . « « «| 1886 10,581 15°0 e I8in. } 5 10-6 in 
| Marceau... .. 1887 ” ” co 4 13°4 in 
1 Weptume . 1. 2 oo ” ” ” br ” ’” 
Magenta * 2 > ” ” ” fp ” 
Brennus . . . . . |Building! 10,826 18 “ae et 
Tonnant . . . . «| 1880 1,707 11 me” 4s 2 13°4 in. 
Devastation*. . . «| 1879 10,100 | 151 | /sa5in. {4 138 in. 
Courbet* . . . . .! 1881 9,700 s Se. = 
Redoutable e ° ° ° 1876 9,200 14 = 14 in. 8 10°6 in. 
TS ee a 1875 5,700 | ,, S13in.; 2 10°6 in. 
Fulminant eo ew. <a 1877 5,600 13°2 “13in. i 
Tempéte ° . . . . 1876 4,523 12 ” ‘” 
i” an aa ae 1878 ” 10°S = 2 13:4 in 
| Zwrone 2. « st | «1879 6,400 | 141 10in. | : At ng 
(2 7°d In. 
BOE 5 2 8 ew 1880 6,000 | 145 i oe 
| Weubn «ow tt lt 1882 5,900 | 14 ” ” 
Duquesclin . . . . 1883 99 *9 se me 
Friedland. . . .. 1873 8,300 133 | Yin. $ 10°6 in. 
es. « & « « 1885 1,639 | 13 Sin. 110°6 in. 
DMG) ow 40 1887 “ = oe » 
Phlegéton ce ee oS 59 ” ” ” ” 
Styx ° ° . . ” ” ” ” ” 
Flamme ..... 1885 1,045 ” ‘a 1 9°5 in. 
I ia Figs 5h ak or 1884 - ” me bad 
Grenade . .... 1887 as ” a oe 
ls. «6 ss # 1886 pa 9 a ae 


That the English vessels given above in the second class are obsolete 
is proved by the fact that the two best of them, Zhunderer and 
Superb, are now undergoing the process of re-engining and re-arm- 
ing. Their engines and guns (muzzle-loaders) are obsolete, their 
armour iron, their steering-gear as bad as possible. 

I consider it useless to trouble my reader with further particulars 
as to names, &c. of French and English armour-clads which are un- 
worthy the name of battle-ships, being altogether obsolete. For 
details see Parliamentary Returns, June 12, 1888. Of the French 
there are 19 beyond the above lists unfit for battle; grand total, 
£3. Of the English 28 unfit for battle ; grand total, 58. 

Tuomas Symonps. 
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II. 


©  Rerorrers and critics of the late naval manceuvres appear to agree 
on one point at least, viz. that our ironclads and fast cruisers are 
altogether insufficient in number to blockade the ports of France 
alone, much less to fulfil the duty that is traditionally expected from 
them, viz. to contend successfully with two allied naval powers. 

But they have given us no measure of the insufficiency. It is, 
however, undoubtedly very large. May it not be well to try to 
get some such measure by estimating, as far as we can, the work 
our fleet would be called upon to do in the event of war with one 
or more powers 7 

In spite of the scare that Admiral Fitzroy and Sir George Tryon 
recently gave to some of our mercantile ports, I think every naval 
officer will agree that we shall find it far more difficult in war to 
protect our vast trade than to guard our coasts from insult or spolia- 
tion. For from the time a ship leaves the mouth of the Channel she is 
for 360 miles at least, that is until she has passed Cape Finisterre, 
where we should naturally hold a squadron, subject to attack from 

srest and the western ports of I’rance at much shorter distances than 

those at which we can protect her. On the other hand, when it is 
a question of the French levying tribute from Glasgow or Edin- 
burgh, we can take in flank their approaching or retreating squadron 
—sailing, say, from Brest—on lines of 500 to 700 miles in length. 
If their squadrons should reach either of those ports they would be 
ina perilous position, for if we had any navy left we must inter- 
vene between them and their base, and their escape from us would 
be difficult. 

The Mediterranean affords another example of the exposure of our 
trade. From Toulon to Cape Boujaroun on the Algerine coast is 
360 miles. All our Eastern trade that passes through the Mediter- 
ranean is liable to attack from Algiers and from Tunis at distances 
varying from thirty to seventy miles. 

It will be said, “ But we shall have cruisers there to meet the 
French cruisers.’”’ It is to be hoped we may ; but we must build and 
equip them before we can use them; and we must have them in much 
greater number than the French, because the French can coal theirs 
at Algiers or Tunis, distant from their cruising grounds 30 to 70 miles, 
while we have to coal ours from Malta or Gibraltar, ports 1,000 
miles apart, so that our cruisers must go on the average 1,000 miles 
—i.e. 500 there and 500 back—to replenish their fuel. But this is 
not the only difficulty to which our cruisers may be exposed. Unless 
we can seal up the French ironclads in Toulon, two or more of them 
may at any moment sally forth, and after a run of less than 360 
miles they will be in the middle of our cruisers, which they will roll 
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up to the east and west, and make prizes of our merchant ships 
during such time as they may reckon it will take us to send news 
to Malta or Gibraltar of their diversion, and to get a superior force 
of ironclads from one of those ports to clear them away. So then 
we are forced to contemplate the necessity of blockading Toulon, 
and any other French port in the Mediterranean at which ironclads 
may be stationed. 

Now our late maneuvres have led us to believe that the presence 
off a port of a squadron that is as seven to five to the force inside 
is altogether insufficient to close that port. But we have not only 
to place a force of, say, eight to five of ironclads there, we have to 
maintain them there, and moreover to keep them coaled and in a 
condition to chase for at least 1,700 miles. The reason for keeping 
such a large reserve of coal will appear presently. 

The best of our ironclads now in the Mediterranean has a coal 
endurance of 6,200 miles, and she can steam at the rate of ten knots, 
6°4 miles, for a ton of coal. Each day she is at sea she will expend 
for various purposes, such as moving engines and ventilating-fans, 
distilling water, &c., at least thirty tons of coal a day. In other 
words, for each day she is at sea she sacrifices the power of going 
192 miles. She has also to expend coal for 580 miles to take her 
from her nearest coaling station, Malta. 

To chase 1,700 miles at, say, twelve knots, as the expenditure 
of coal increases nearly as the cube of the speed, she would use as 
much coal as would take her 2,930 miles at ten knots, so that her 
original endurance would be reduced from 6,200 miles to 3,490 miles; 
that is, at a decrease of 192 miles a day, our best ironclad might 
keep the sea for eighteen days. Now at ten knots speed it will take 
her fifty-eight hours to go to Malta, and the same to return, or four 
and a half days. She would certainly require on the average four 
and a half days to coal and examine and refit engines, say nine 
days inall. So that if she can keep the sea to blockade eighteen 
days, she is useless for blockading purposes nine days. In other 
words we must apportion 50 per cent. more ships to keep up a 
blockade than we should show any day in sight of the enemy. At 
the present time the French have, I believe, fourteen effective iron- 
clads in the Mediterranean. If we want to shut them up, accord- 
ing to the teaching of the late mancuvres, twenty-two of our iron- 
clads at least should be always on the watch ; and adding 50 per cent. 
for coaling, we should need thirty-three ironclads in all in that sea. 
Now this is as well known to the French officers as it is to ours ; and so 
doubtless at the beginning of a war they will strengthen their Medi- 
terranean fleet, so as to oblige us to wear out many ships, and use 
much coal in the way that is most disagreeable to us, That is the 
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proper business of a good enemy. But when they have so diverted 
a very large part of our force, it will become their interest to unite 
their Toulon fleet to those at Brest and Cherbourg, and so get com- 
mand of the Channel. The distance from Toulon to Brest is 1,650 
miles, 80 we must be prepared to chase at least that distance, and 
to press on another 140 miles to get to Plymouth to coal. 

Now we reckon the French to have twenty-four serviceable sea- 
going ironclads. If of these fourteen are at Toulon, ten remain for 
Brest and Cherbourg. Say six at the former and four at the latter 
port. If we are to face these in the proportion of eight to five, we 
shall want sixteen in all. But these will be so much nearer their coal 
depét than those in the Mediterranean that perhaps four ships will 
suffice for reliefs. Now there is yet a strong claim forced on us, not 
only by the result of our late mancuvres, but still more by the 
experience and practice of our forefathers, who were experienced in 
war, viz., the necessity for a good fleet in the Downs. We have seen 
that directly Admiral Baird lost touch of his enemy, he was forced 
back all the way from Milford Haven to the Downs, because there 
was no force between him and the Thames to defend that important 
point. Howdid Lord St. Vincent, who was an experienced man, 
dispose our ships in May, 1804, for that purpose and to keep a 
watch on the North Sea? Off the Texel 8 line-of-battle ships; at 
Holseley Bay, 1 ; at Yarmouth, 1 ; in the Humber, 1 ; stationary but 
ready for service, 4; in the Downs and off Dungeness, under Lord 
Keith, 5; in port and fitting, 1; total 21. In the face of those 
facts, and seeing that the Russians have eight and the Germans nine 
ironclads, carrying nine inches or more of armour, would half the 
number Lord St. Vincent thought necessary, say ten ironclads for 
the narrow seas, be sufficient ? We ought then to have on a moderate 
estimate the following :— 


For the Mediterranean , , ; » 8 
For the Channel and Brest : 2 . 16 
For the Downs ? F ‘ m . 10 

Total , : ; P , . 59 


The unarmoured fleet has two distinct duties to discharge :— 

(a.) Cruising to protect trade. 

(b.) Acting as scouts for the ironclad fleet. 

For the former service it is desirable, for various reasons, to have 
them in pairs at least. At many places, such as those mentioned in the 
Mediterranean ; off Cape Finisterre; off the Cape de Verde; at the 
entrance of the British Channel, and along the south coast of Eng- 
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land, they need to be in squadrons of more or less strength; near 
home they can hardly be too numerous. 

At many of the stations on which these cruisers must be placed— 
for instance, off the Cape Verde Islands, off the south,end of Mada- 
gascar, between Hong Kong and Singapore, and among the islands 
of the Eastern seas—cruisers will be far from their coal supply, and 
therefore must be largely supplemented by reliefs. At least one 
hundred and eighty-five cruisers must be prepared for that service 
alone. 

For attendance on fleets the estimate is more uncertain. One was 
sketched out some three years ago in which it was proposed that 
ironclads should work in pairs for purposes of coaling, and also to 
establish between their crews a feeling of comradeship. To each 
ironclad two cruisers were to be attached as scouts, so two iron- 
clads would always have at sea a scout looking out ahead, astern, 
and on each beam. Four ironclads, which is a serious force, would 
have had in addition a tug-vessel; and six would receive in addi- 
tion, a torpedo depdt ship. 

At first sight such a provision may seem excessive. That twenty- 
two ironclads should be accompanied by forty-four cruisers, three 
torpedo depdt ships, and five tugs, may elicit the remark, “ I wonder 
what the admiral will do with them all?” Perhaps he might spare 
a dozen cruisers; but he could hardly manage the torpedo-catchers 
that would be necessary to watch Toulon w ith less than three depdt 
ships. On the other hand, twelve cruisers would be hardly enough 
to watch the two exits from Cherbourg, nor twenty the wider ones 
of Brest, and to collect the information for want of which Admiral 
Baird found himself so much distressed. 

A hundred and twenty cruisers to assist the fleet and a hundred 
and eighty-five to protect trade may seem to be a large order, but 
why are we to expect to get protection for our vast commerce and 
extended dominions with fewer ships than our forefathers needed 
seventy-five years ago ? 

They had in commission in 1813 a hundred and two line-of-battle 
ships, and four hundred and ninety-eight frigates and sloops— 
vessels corresponding with and discharging the duties for which our 
cruisers are wanted; besides seventy-two gun-brigs, cutters, &c., 
which may be compared with our torpedo-catchers. The last-named 
are a very important class, of which it seems probable we shall have 
to build a good many—how many it is hard to say, with the small 
experience of them that has been acquired. Their vocation is that 
which, in olden time, fell to the lot of the in-shore cruiser. They 
have to run down and destroy the torpedo-boats which may venture 
out of protected ports to attack larger vessels. How well adapted 
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they are for the purpose when in good hands was shown in the 
French manceuvres of 1887 by the Coudeuvrine. 

Off Bantry one torpedo-catcher was attached to each division. How 
often, at the entrance of a wide-mouthed bay, was one vessel likely 
to meet any one of the half-dozen torpedo-boats that the blockaded 
possessed ? Moreover, for want of cruisers, these vessels were used 
as cruisers instead of being left to their proper work. But if there 
had been an in-shore squadron of seven torpedo-catchers, backed 
further out by fourteen cruisers to pass on signals to the ironclads, 
the escaping ships Imperieuse, Severn, and Iris might have been 
easily recognised, and that important information given to the 
admiral commanding the blockading fleet. 

Doubtless the manceuvres of the present year, carried out by more 
ships than have been brought together before, and by two excellent 
admirals, have been fruitful in lessons, and in showing the officers 
of the navy how much they have to learn in the use of their new 
fast ships, and notably in the practice of scouting. 

Wepossess twenty-nine sea- going modern ironclads—that is, vessels 
built since 1868 and carrying nine inches of armour. Among these 
are included some, as the Wi/e and Trafalgar, that are incomplete in 
fittings and guns; and others for which the guns are not yet ready. 
According to the teaching of the late mancuvres, and to that of the 
last great war, we require thirty more to complete our proper com- 
plement of those vessels. 

Of fast cruisers—that is, vessels supposed to steam 15 knots and 
upwards—we have fifty-one. We require two hundred and fifty 
more to meet the first demands of war, besides an uncertain number 
of that useful class, the torpedo-catcher, of which we have barely a 
dozen. 

Are not Lord Wolseley and Sir Edward Hamley justified when 
they speak of the insufficiency of the navy to protect our coasts and 
trade? Ironclads take from two to three years to build. It seems 
imperative that a serious effort be made to add to this class, say at 
least, five or six to be begun each year, and completed with all des- 
patch. Meanwhile, what are the best makeshifts that can be im- 
provised to take their places? They will probably be found first in 
the fast vessels, large and small, cruisers, and torpedo-catchers. 
These can be built in a third of the time, or less, than that required 
to equip an ironclad complete, and, if cleverly handled as scouts, may 
relieve the existing ironclads from much of the close watching that 
was found this year to be so laborious and hazardous. 

To learn this clever handling no practice is so good as that of the 
lately established manceuvres on a large scale. It is said that the pro- 
ficiency shown off Ireland by those officers who had had the good 
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fortune to take part in previous operations of the kind was conspicu- 
ous. Still, much may be done to attain this efficiency by making 
opportunities on a smaller scale. If a proportion of the fast cruisers 
and torpedo boats we possess was attached to the Channel and 
Mediterranean squadrons, no dark night need pass without some 
practice that would prepare officers and men for the serious service 
of war. 

Nothing can prevent an ironclad squadron from putting to sea 
during a foggy night if the entrance of the port in which it shelters 
is fairly clear of dangers. 

Whether the ironclads of a blockading force should in such 
weather remain near the port or run off to a distance at which they 
may expect to meet the escaping force the next morning, is a 
question on which every admiral will exercise his own judgment; 
but in either case he will expect his cruisers and torpedo-catchers to 
inform him that the enemy is at sea, and as to the direction in which 
his ships were steering. To ascertain the latter point a scout must 
keep fairly near the hostile squadron, and the fast ships of that 
squadron will try to find and drive the scouts away. 

Now, if four or five of our scouts were attached to each of our 
ironclad squadrons, it would be only necessary before nightfall to 
detach one or two to watch the squadron, and order the remainder 
of the light ships to drive those watchers away, or so to place them- 
selves as to make a capture probable at daylight. 

Further, if some of the torpedo-catchers were sent to watch the 
mouths of harbours like Malta, Plymouth, or Portland, in which 
ironclads sheltered, torpedo-boats or an ironclad might be sent out 
on any dark night to try and elude the blockade of those small 
vessels. Not only would the practice be valuable, but we should 
learn also the proper number of torpedo-catchers necessary to watch 
the mouth of a harbour of given width. 

There is another problem that troubles the minds of naval officers: 
that is, how to coal ships at sea. If it could be solved, it would 
reduce the number of ironclads that are wanted largely, and the 
cruisers materially. We have seen that it is necessary to keep in 
the Mediterranean 50 per cent. more ironclads than are wanted for 
battle, to allow for those that are to be sent to Malta to replenish 
their coal ; and in the same way nearly 100 per cent. of cruisers are 
requisite at some points, where the coal depot is distant, beyond those 
that are cruising. 

During the old war, ships were frequently watered and provisioned 
at sea. With the appliances of that day it must have been a heavy 
business when each cask had to be hoisted into and out of a boat. 
With our command of machinery it looks as if the problem should be 
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solved. The main difficulty is that the attraction of ships brings them 
in contact if they stop near one another ; and contact with the swell 
that even on a calm day exists means much damage to hulls. But 
no attempt has yet been made to run a small and light collier, say 
of 500 tons, alongside an ironclad in motion at a distance of some 
twenty or thirty fathoms, and swing the coal from one to another. 
The action to be established is that of the “otter ”’ that a fisherman 
uses. The tendency of the small ship should be to draw away from 
the ironclad ; this would easily be restrained by hawsers. Failing 
this, lighters of different sizes and sorts should be tried. It is not 
necessary to have a squadron for the experiment. A single ironclad 
and one or two colliers of different sizes and differently fitted would 
suffice to try several experiments; but with so large an object in 
view it is a reproach to us to leave any promising suggestion 
untried. 

Some people will say, “If blockading is so difficult, why not give 
it up, and watch your enemy, keeping your ironclads in port ?” 
But the late manwuvres answer this question, as well as the expe- 
rience of our best admirals in the old war. Admiral Baird seems to 
have felt how hopeless was pursuit when his adversary had got a 
good start. 

If we were to watch Brest with our ironclads at Plymouth, a dis- 
tance of nearly a hundred and forty miles would separate the two 
squadrons. A fast cruiser would cover that distance in eight hours; 
so that if the Brest fleet were to steam at the rate of ten knots 
southwards it would have a start of two hundred and twenty miles. 

But we know, from Lord Nelson’s experience, how difficult it is 
to find a fleet when once touch of it has been lost. Three times, in 
the Mediterranean, did he try to find the French fleet and failed 
—in June 1798, in January 1805, and in May 1805. On the first 
occasion he attributed his misfortune to a want of frigates. If we 
do not bestir ourselves, future admirals will be still more pressed in 
that way. But on the two latter occasions he said the sea, “ from 
Toro to Cape Bon, and from Spartivento to Capo de Gata, was covered 
with his cruisers ;” and yet they failed to obtain the information he 
sought in due time. Naval officers will probably hesitate to follow 
a course in which even Lord Nelson failed. 

G. Puiprs Horney. 


III. 
In regard to the requirements of the navy and the necessity for 
its augmentation, I have only to say that I entirely agree with the 
foregoing statement of Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby, that a great 
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and as far as possible immediate increase in the number of sea- 
going first-class ironclads and of first-class cruisers is absolutely 
necessary unless England is to sink down to the level of a third- 
class maritime Power. 

We are at present practically powerless to take the initiative 
effectually on the breaking out of a war with a great maritime 
Power, or to protect the gigantic commerce on which the life of 
ingland depends. 

The truth of the first proposition is evident to every one who has 
studied the “autumn manoeuvres” under Admirals Baird and 
Tryon which took place off the coast of Ireland, even if he did not 
know it before. Besides which it was only the older vessels, such as 
the Northumberland, Agincourt, Hercules, Iris, and Mercury, that 
came out of the trial with unblemished reputation. Of the newer 
vessels such as the Rodney and her class, the Hero and her sister 
ship, and especially of the new cruisers like the Mersey, it is 
said openly by those who sailed in them that the ironclads though 
fast are incapable of keeping the sea in a winter cruise and that the 
corvettes, from which so much was expected, are one and all 
deficient in speed, though less so than are the new gun vessels 
of the Serpent type. Even the corvettes built twenty years ago, 
the Active, Volage, and Rover are preferable to the newer vessels of 
this class. 

To show how much in advance of us in this respect the French 
are, I need only state the fact that, up to the date when the Leander 
went to China, we had no corvette on that station capable of steam- 
ing up against the north-east monsoon at a ten-knot speed, while 
there was no gun vessel carrying the tricolour which could not and 
did not do this. 

Then, again, while we have just laid down ¢wo fast corvettes of 
twenty-knots (?) speed, the Blake and Blenheim, the French have the 
Tage and Cecille well advanced and three others coming forward, any 
one of which would blow the ships of the Mersey type out of the 
water. The Blake and her sister-ship are stated to be of 9,000 tons 
displacement and 20,000 nominal horse-power each. The French 
ships are of about the same size but more heavily armed, whilst one 
of them, the Dupuy de ’ Ome, is to be thinly plated fore and aft. 

Very little is heard of the Russian navy excepting by those whose 
experience tends to make them acquainted with its progress; but 
alike in the Baltic and in the Black Sea, especially in the latter, 
and at La Seyne, near Toulon, they are rapidly laying down most 
formidable ironclads and cruisers. Eight years ago the Turkish 
navy might have been looked to as an equivalent to the Russian 
fleet, but, such is the utter decadence that the Ottoman navy has 
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fallen into, that it would be powerless against the Russian ships now 
actually cruising in the Black Sea. The | Bosphorus is at their mercy. 
Their cruisers in the North-east Pacific, too, are of a very for midable 
class and of great coal capacity, and ship for ship are superior in 
armament to all of ours excepting the Jmpericuse. 

Unless some steps are taken on the assembly of Parliament to force 
the Government to declare their intentions, the country will be 
deceived into the belief that it is unnecessary to increase our naval 
forces. Procrastination is everything to those who wish to keep 
down the Estimates, and who go upon the principle of “ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” The present Admiralty has done a 
great deal, but dread of the Treasury and public opinion paralyzes 
its members, who forget that the feeling of the country is entirely 
in favour of an efficient navy and opposed to an unwise economy. 

I advocate the immediate laying down of twenty first-class iron- 
clads, to be plated fore and aft at the water-lines, and with thick plates 
over the barbettes or batteries, and a four and a half inch plating as 
a protection against the melinite and other shells elsewhere. These 
vessels should be of high freeboard, without which no vessel can 
be an efficient cruiser in all weathers. 

At least forty first-class cruisers of twenty-knot speed, and great 
coal stowage—ships capable of steaming from England to Halifax at 
full speed—should be laid down as a commencement ; and it must be 
remembered that even if the orders to build were to be given imme- 
diately, the time required for the necessary calculations as to draught 
and other important details would make it May before the vessels 
could be fairly begun. 

Anyhow, do not let us have any more ships of the Orlando type, 
which cannot stow their coal, nor their officers, nor their provisions, 
and which although now described as “armoured cruisers,” carry their 
armoured belts under water. Nor do we want ships which cannot 
stow more than one month’s provisions under hatches, a defect which 
a certain learned Theban proposed to remedy by carrying the pro- 
visions on the upper deck ! 

Of the torpedo-catchers, of which Sir Geoffrey Hornby speaks, I 
will say nothing, as all I know of them is from hearsay, but there 
must be something radically wrong in the construction of some of 
them at all events, as one of them, the Fvar/ess, which left England 
for the Mediterranean on the Ist of March, 1888, has been under 
repair at Malta ever since; and the Serpent, I believe, was a “lame 
duck” during the whole of her temporary commission with B squadron 
on the coast of Ireland in July last. 

I say nothing here of the consequences to England of the loss of 
the command of the Channel or of the ruin of her commerce con- 
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sequent on the capture of her trading ships, for if the voices of men 
like Sir Thomas Symonds and Sir Geoffrey Hornby do not carry con- 
viction with them, no naval officer is likely to be listened to, “ charm 
he never so wisely.” Having stated my belief as to what is 
wanted, I will now state what I do not believe in. 

I do nct believe in torpedo-boats for seagoing work, though |] 
once did hear an eminent person maintain a contrary opinion. I do 
not believe in the attempt to turn merchant steamers like the late 
Oregon into improvised armed cruisers in lieu of regular men-of- 
war. 

And, finally, I do not believe that you will get one-half of 
your Naval Reserve when you want them. I would gladly see 5,000 
men added to the Royal Marine Artillery, making up the force of 
the Marines to 18,000 in all, and an addition of 5,000 bluejackets, 
including stokers, to the numbers now borne. We should then be 
less put to it if the Naval Reserve did not come forward as they are 
pledged to do, and we could afford to leave them in their own mer- 
chant ships to do their customary work. 

ALCESTER. 
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In my former article 1 compared the expenditure in certain mission 
fields with the results claimed by the societies, and endeavoured to 
show that where the expenditure is most lavish the results are fre- 
quently the most disappointing. I also maintained that the methods 
adopted by some societies seemed more judicious than those of others. 
To this it has been replied that statistics, even those put forward by 
the societies themselves, are fallacious—that a mere record of conver- 
sions and baptisms is no real test of the work done or the progress 
made. 

I will therefore turn to another test of efficiency to which this 
objection does not apply, and I will examine the home expenditure 
of two typical societies, and compare the cost of collection and 
management of funds, and the systems of audit and accounts. 

In the former article I took the Church Missionary Society, whose 
operations are larger than those of any other society in existence, as 
a typical instance of the modern method of employing salaried pro- 
fessional missionaries, and I took the Universities Mission to Central 
Africa as a type of the old apostolic method of employing mis- 
sionaries who are not attracted by the offer of any temporal 
advantages, but who serve from no other motive than the love 
of God. 

It so happens that these two societies are also the best representa- 
tives of two opposite methods of raising funds, and of keeping, 
auditing, and publishing accounts. The one makes lavish use of paid 
agency and a costly secretariat, the other relies mainly on voluntary 
and unpaid efforts. In the one case the account of the expenditure 
is vague and to a great extent delusive, in the other it is explicit 
and precise. This comparison will, I think, tend to show that in 
the case of the society whose labours in the mission field are the 
more judicious and efficacious, the home expenditure is also more 
economical and satisfactory. I take these two societies merely as 
representatives of two opposite systems. I believe the managers of 
both are actuated by the best intentions, there is no imputation of 
any but the highest motives; it is merely the practical question of 
the relative efficacy of the methods they have adopted. 

I have had a lengthened correspondence with the secretaries of 
both societies. In the case of the Universities Mission every inquiry 
was frankly answered. It is plain that they think they have nothing 
to conceal or justify, they are anxious that everything should be 
known, apparently believing that the better their plans were under- 
stood, the more they would commend themselves to those interested 
in the success of missionary work. They also gave me full per- 
mission to publish what I liked, and even drew up a balance sheet in 
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a new form which I suggested, classifying the various items of 
expenditure under different heads. In the case of the Church 
Missionary Society the correspondence was less satisfactory. I 
pointed out that the balance sheet did not balance, that the real cost 
of collection greatly exceeded that stated in the balance sheet, that 
enormous sums raised and expended for missionary work were 
omitted from the balance sheet, that the audit did not appear 
effective, that the tabulation of results did not apply to the same 
geographical areas as the tabulation of expenditure, and that the 
society did not appear to be exercising efficient control over the 
expenditure in the missions or over the home expenditure on the 
collection of funds. 

I much regret that I am unable to publish in ertenso the letters 
written to me by the lay secretary in reply to these remarks. My 
request to be allowed to give publicity to the explanation of the 
secretary was naively and artlessly refused on the curious ground 
that it “could not fail to mislead those interested in the matter,” 
If therefore I have been misled, I cannot accept blame for any 
erroneous or misleading statements. I asked, as in the case of the 
Universities Mission, for a more explicit balance sheet, showing how 
the money had been actually expended, but I was told that no 
account of the actual expenditure in the missions had ever been 
printed, and that certain missions had not even sent in returns. | 
was told that I might examine the books myself, or employ an 
accountant at my own expense to make out a correct balance sheet, 
but as the society already expends £26,111 7s. 4d. on the collection 
and administration of funds I did not feel inclined to accept the 
generous proposal. 

It appears that a sum, which I estimate at about £66,000, is ex- 
cluded from the balance sheet for three reasons: because some of 
the returns have not been sent in; because it is in foreign currency 
which it would be troublesome to reduce to sterling ; and lastly, 
because the home and the mission accounts refer to different finan- 
cial years. I have only to remark that if in the accounts of an 
Indian railway company the fares received in rupees, annas, and 
pice were excluded from the accounts because it was too troublesome 
to reduce them to sterling, or because some of the station-masters 
had sent in no accounts, the shareholders would have reason to com- 
plain. The statistics as to the number of missionaries, of baptisms, 
and of converts are made up to June lst; the published accounts, 
which do not represent the expenditure, but only the drafts on the 
home treasury, are made up to March 31st; while the real accounts, 
which are never published, are made up to December 31st. 
It is much as if a railway company made up its expenditure to 
one date, its financial position to another, and the accounts of the 
passengers carried and of the train-miles run to a third. 
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The accounts of the Church Missionary Society as published are 
illusive. It is impossible to ascertain the nature of the expenditure, 
or even to compare the expenditure with the results, as they refer to 
different periods. It is not too much to ask that the accounts pub- 
lished should be the real accounts, that they should include all 
moneys expended and received, and that they should refer to the 
same geographical areas as the statements of results. 

I do not see how the society can exercise any real control over the 
vast sums locally raised in their missions. These sums I am told 
“do not enter into the system of home-audited accounts,” and the 
secretary regrets “that several important missions have rendered 
no returns of sums locally raised.’”’ As to the magnitude of these 
sums there is no question. Thus in the report for 1888 we are told 
that the Punjab and Sindh mission has sent in “no returns,” while 
from the report of 1887 it appears that the sum locally raised in this 
mission in the preceding year was rupees 125,777 8a. 9p., and the 
exchange is taken at ls. 6d., giving a sum of £9,433 6s. 4d. From 
Ceylon there are also “no returns,” but £6,093 5s, 6d. was 
locally raised in 1884. A large portion of these sums consists of 
the subscriptions to the society of Indian civil servants, and I sus- 
pect, though from the accounts it is impossible to ascertain, that 
much of it is employed in paying converts, those “ rice Christians ” 
or “ rupee Christians,” as they are called, whose existence so serious!y 
discredits the genuine results of the labours of the missionaries. 
From a comparison of the reports of different years, I compute that 
at least £65,739 18s. 3d. is locally raised, but even this is exclusive 
of the sums raised in certain missions. The amount contributed at 
home and abroad which does not appear in the balance sheet must I 
think amount to at least £68,000. I much regret that I have been 
obliged to rely on my own imperfect estimates, as I have not seen 
my way to employing an accountant to ascertain the actual amount. 

In addition to the sum of nearly £66,000 locally raised, 
£144,808 17s. 1d. has been sent out from England. As to how these 
vast sums are expended no reports are published. On asking for a 
statement such as that supplied to me by the Universities Mission, 
I am told that “no account of the actual expenditure in the missions 
has ever been printed.” There is no question, as far as I can see, as 
to the integrity or bona-fides of the officials, but the published accounts 
are so framed as effectually to baffle any inquiry as to the wisdom, 
or otherwise, of the outlay, and from the looseness of the audit it 
would, I imagine, be difficult to check misappropriation. I have been 
told that some years ago certain missionaries were unable to account 
for sums they had received to be expended in their missions, as they 


had kept no separate accounts of their private and agency ex- 
penditure. 
On asking for an explanation of the curious item entitled “ differ- 
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ence’ which appears in the accounts of certain years, I am told 


’ 


that “‘it means that there is an error somewhere” in the accounts, 
“‘ but where we have not yet been able to discover.” But “ we are 
satisfied that the ultimate total is correct.” That is they are satisfied 
that though the accounts show that a certain sum was received, the 
actual sum received was different. Seeing that £9,658 0s. 45d. is 
charged for ‘‘ administration of funds” it might not have been in- 
equitable to have surcharged the deficiency on the accountant. Very 
possibly the error merely lies in the addition, as a column of figures 
which I chanced to add up turned out to be added wrong. But unfor- 
tunately this error was the wrong way, and if rectified would only have 
increased the “difference.” Certain sums specially subscribed for 
special purposes have been diverted to other purposes. For example, 
£8,783 16s. 7d. was last year subscribed for building a Home for the 
children of missionaries, but £16,320 8s. 10d. was expended, the 
balance being “conveyed” from other special funds, which have 
been temporarily used to make up the deficiency. 

I have been fairly puzzled to account for the way in which the 
“investments” are set down. In one and the same balance sheet 
some are taken at par, others at the market price, others are at 
neither. Thus L.N.W. stock is taken at par, though it stands at 
168, G.N. at 127,5,, which probably represents the market price, and 
N.E. at 1014, which is neither par nor market price, which is now 
157. Messrs. Turquand and Co., the accountants, receive £84 for 
auditing one of the balance sheets, but their certificate is a curiously 
guarded document, and as they do not state that the expenditure is 
vouched, but only say that it is taken from the society’s accounts, and 
as they do state that no returns have been sent in as to certain assets, 
and as an expenditure of many thousands is “not included in the 
society’s system of home audited accounts,” and as the accounts do 
not tally with the cash in hand, this costly audit does not seem to be 
of as much practical value as it might otherwise have been. 

There is not the least imputation of malversation; in fact the 
blunders are quite as often against the society as in its favour, the 
accounts giving the impression of transparent honesty ; with, it must 
be confessed, a slight flavour of ineptitude for business. As an exhi- 
bition of philanthropic Christian zeal the balance shect is magnifi- 
cent, but it can hardly be called finance. The management of a 
concern of such magnitude, involving an expenditure of £300,000 
a year, demands financial capacity of a high order, not usually pos- 
sessed by amateurs. To a large extent it is the absurd constitution 
of the society, which was framed for a condition of things wholly 
different from that which now exists, that is answerable for these 
shortcomings. Every clergyman, and there must be thousands of 
them, who subscribes half a guinea to the funds of the society, 
becomes a member of the committee, and is entitled to take his seat, 
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and vote on any matter that interests him. How would the affairs 
of the L.N.W. prosper if every shareholder could attend any meet- 
ing of the directors, and vote on a question concerning some porter 
in whom he might happen to be interested, or the train accommoda- 
tion at his own local station. The dividends, I expect, would 
speedily go down to zero. 

With such an unworkable constitution it speaks volumes for the 
society, not that there should be a few matters calling, as I think, 
for amendment, but that the society should, on the whole, have 
accomplished so much good work as it has undoubtedly achieved. 

In turning from the accounts of the Church Missionary Society 
to those of the Universities Mission one feels in another atmosphere. 
Everything is business-like. The balance sheet is audited by a 
member of the same eminent firm of public accountants, but the 
certificate is without cautious qualifications, and the auditor states 
that the expenditure is vouched. The amounts received in the mis- 
sion are accounted for, and no insuperable difficulty has been found 
in reducing rupees to sterling, 6s. 1ld. being entered as profit on 
exchange, and the year ends with a balance in hand instead of excess 
of expenditure over income of £16,826 19s. 8d., as in the case of the 
Church Missionary Society. 

The secretary of the Universities Mission has drawn up for me, 
in a form which I suggested, a statement of the way in which the 
money is expended, and which if adopted by the Church Missionary 
Society would, I think, inspire increased confidence among their 
supporters. I omit shillings and pence. . 

Building (including land, bricks and mortar, furniture, &c.) . 3,119 

Transport (passages, freights, outfits) . ‘ 4,262 

Food (housekeeping expenses for 91 adults and about 400 children) 6,390 

Medicine (drugs and doctors’ salary) . ‘ ‘ ‘ , . 1,437 

Plant (machinery, tools, nai , , ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ 743 

Salaries . : ‘ , : ‘ ; 7 796 

Furloughs (for sick missionarie 8) ‘ 929 


Administration (office expenses in London and collection of funds) 1,197 
Payment of converts. ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : 0 


18,873 


I am assured that no converts are paid for nominal services, for 
which the expenditure of the Church Missionary Society is supposed 
to be very considerable. ‘These rupee Christians, as they are called 
in India, are obviously a fatal source of weakness. Every convert 
of the Universities Mission pays rent for his house and garden, and 
if he works for the mission he is only paid the current rate of wages. 
The colony of adult freed slaves at Mbweni is self-supporting. The 
printing press is actually a source of profit to the mission. 

One great point of difference between the two societies is the cost 
of the collection and management of funds—office expenses, in short. 
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On these items the Church Missionary Society spent £26,111 7s. 6d., : 
besides a local expenditure which I estimate at nearly £3,000, but 
which does not enter into their system of accounts, and over which 
they allege that they have no control. The cost on the sum col- 
lected would be a little over 11 per cent., or probably 13 per cent. if 
the real cost of collection and management were stated. The Uni- 
versities Mission spent on these items £1,196 11s. 6d. or under 
8 per cent., although the office expenses of a small society are pro- 
portionately greater than those of a large one. 

Excluding office expenses, for the mere collection of funds the 
cost to the Church Missionary Society is ostensibly 7°4 per cent., 
the real cost being probably 9 per cent., while the cost of collection 
to the Universities Mission is 1°6 per cent. The difference is more 
striking when we compare the cost of collection and management of 
funds with the number of European missionaries employed. For 
each European missionary employed the Church Missionary Society 
spent £79 last year in the collection and management of the funds, 
or if we take the figures for the preceding year and add an estimate 
for the expenses not in the balance sheet, the cost will approach 
£100. The Universities Mission spent £19 a year for each mis- 
sionary on the same items. 

We may ask how this enormous difference can be accounted for. 
Very much, it would seem, by the expenses of what Bishop Steere 
called “the rotten deputation system.” In addition to much unpaid 
voluntary work the Church Missionary Society has twenty-one local 
secretaries, and eleven missionaries employed on deputation work, 
who cost last year £10,194 Os. 5d., or an average of £318 11s. 34d. 
each ; or if we include the expenses of a secretary to manage the 
secretaries, £367 4s. 63d. 

Now take the Universities Mission. They have sixty-six local 
secretaries, who cost the society £37 1s. 5d., or an average of 
lls. 3d. each. In one case the work is done gratuitously by zealous 
friends, the expenditure being chiefly for postage stamps, in the 
other case there are the salaries and allowances. One lady collected 
£2,346 9s. 2d. at a cost of £12 9s. 9d.; another collected 
£315 5s, 2d. for £1 10s. This partly explains why it costs one 
society about £80 to raise the money for each missionary, while the 
other does it for about £20. For each European missionary the 
Church Missionary Society spends about £30 in management. If 
the management and control were entrusted more largely to the 
colonial bishops, who are on the spot, and are the proper persons to 
exercise it effectively, the Church Missionary Society would not need 
to keep up a quasi-episcopal staff of secretaries in Salisbury Square 
at a cost equal to the salaries of two English diocesan bishops. 

On the other hand the management and control of the missions 
practically costs nothing to the Universities Mission. Bishop 
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Smythies has a stipend of £300 a year from the Colonial Bishops 
Fund, but I hope I am violating no confidence in saying that 
at the time of his consecration he very nobly made arrange- 
ments for turning over the whole of it to the mission, so that he 
has nothing which he can call his own, either from the mission or 
from the endowment of the see, but he lives and shares alike with the 
missionaries under him. Naturally they follow his example. Each 
is allowed to draw a sum not exceeding £20 a year for clothes and 
personal expenses, but no one except the treasurer knows how much 
each missionary draws, and I find that last year 59 missionaries drew 
£796 in all, or an average of £13 9s. 8d. each, instead of the £20 they 
might have drawn, while one of them at his own expense built a new 
wing to the girls’ schools at a cost of £200. 

The notice to intending candidates for the Universities Mission 
reads as follows :— 

“The Bishop is quite unable to offer any inducement in the way of salary 
or periodical holiday, ultimate pension, or temporal advantage of any kind ; it 
is necessary that those who join the mission should do so with the single desire 
to live for, and willingness, if it be so, to die in their work, because it is 


Christ’s.”’ 


The Bishop only offers a free passage, lodging, and board at the 
common table, and £20 a year for clothes and personal expenses, and 
a passage home if health requires it—not else. 

On these terms, bare subsistence, with no pecuniary inducements, 
the Universities Mission gets a higher class of men than the 
Church Missionary Society, which offers ample salaries and pensions, 
and liberal provision for wife and children. In fact the absence of 
pecuniary inducement rids the society of all the bad bargains of 
other societies—young men who want to marry as soon as they 
are ordained, and who seek an immediate income and a social posi- 
tion, On the other hand, the services of the missionaries of the 
Universities Mission are practically gratuitous. Hence the small 
cost at which the work is done, while the motives of the workers 
being beyond all suspicion, the work is more zealous and efficient. 
No one goes out to Zanzibar unless his whole heart is in the work. 

Let us now take the total expenditure of the Church Missionary 
Society and the Universities Mission, and divide it by the number 
of European labourers employed, and we shall see what the work of 
each labourer really costs. The Church Missionary Society owns to 
an expenditure of £238,157 19s. 7d., and there is an expenditure 
which I estimate at about £68,000 which does not appear in the 
balance sheet. Last year 333 European missionaries were employed, 
and 309 during the previous year, so that the total expenditure 
per European missionary is between £900 and £1,000. The same 
calculation for the Universities Mission gives £254 for one year, 
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and £225 for the other—say £240 on an average. For each 
European missionary the expenditure of one society is about four 
times as great as the other. In each case a share of the expenditure 
on building, freight, passage money, and home charges is included, 

The actual cost for the maintenance of each missionary of the 
Universities Mission seems to be about £88. To arrive at this] 
have taken the station at Kiungani, where the maintenance of 7 
missionaries and 100 boys came to £1,135. One missionary and 
14 boys cost therefore £162 2s. 10d., and taking the boys at 2s, 
a week it leaves £88 for the support of each missionary. How 
much is the actual cost of each missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society probably no one, not even the secretaries, can say, but we 
may probably take the average salary at £300, and perhaps add 
another £200 for allowances for wife, children, and prospective 
pension, bringing the total up to about £500. 

This brings us to the fundamental difference between the systems 
of the two societies. The missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society as a rule marry young, they are offered liberal salaries, pen- 
sions, and provision for their wives and children. The distinguishing 
feature of the Universities Mission is that their missionaries are 
celibates. 

Out of sixty-two only three are married. There are no allowances 
for their wives as such, but only as members of the staff; and there 
are no allowances for children. There are no pensions either for 
themselves or their widows. 

Now it is the system of married missionaries which makes the 
Church Missionary Society so costly. For the same sum the Uni- 
versities Mission is able to employ four times as many missionaries, 
and presumably to do four times as much work. If the Church 
Missionary Society were to adopt the rules and the financial methods 
of the Universities Mission, probably more than £200,000 a year 
would be set free for additional effort. 

Whether missionaries should be celibates or married men is a diffi- 
cult question, and there is much that may be said on either side. In 
favour of matrimony it is urged — 

1. That a woman’s influence is needful for teaching girls. It is 
replied that this influence can be as well or better exercised through 
sisterhoods. 

2. That missionaries feel lonely and want society. It is replied 
that brotherhoods of men living in community are much more effec- 
tive than isolated missionaries. 

3. That scandals are prevented. It is replied that the serious 
lapses from morality which we have lately had to deplore have not oc- 
curred among celibates, but among married missionaries and widowers. 

4. That 8. Peter was a married man. It is replied that S. Paul, 
a much more successful missionary, was a celibate. 
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5. That celibates get restless, and come home after a few years. 
The answer is that married missionaries constantly resign because 
the climate does not suit their wives, or because the wives do not 
wish to be separated from their children. Witha married couple the 
chance of necessary resignation on the ground of health is obviously 
increased. 

6. The real argument for married missionaries is not usually 
avowed. It is that the Society cannot get the requisite number of men 
without offering the opportunity of early marriage as a bribe. The 
reply is that the Universities Mission does get men who are willing 
to go out as celibates. Therefore they get, so to speak, the pick of 
the missionary market; they get men zealous, devoted, and single- 
hearted, free from the least suspicion of the taint of worldly motive. 

As to the relative cost of the two systems there is ‘no dispute. 
Last year the Church Missionary Society spent £16,320 8s. 10d. on 
a Home for missionaries’ children, besides £8,611 10s. 11d. on the 
children, while of the £13,339 12s. 5d. spent on outfits, passages, 
and sick allowances probably two-thirds—judging from the expendi- 
ture on such matters of the Universities Mission—was for wives and 
children. Let us say £8,000 to be within the mark. Then, while the 
cost for food and clothes of a celibate missionary in the Universities 
Society is under £100, that of a married missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society cannot, as we have seen, be put at less than £300, 
while some good observers reckon it at £500. We may take the 
saving on this head at £60,000, at least on the 335 missionaries of 
the Church Missionary Society. Hence last year the Church Mis- 
sionary Society would have had £93,000 more to spend on direct 
missionary work. The number of missionaries might have been 
doubled if the plans of the Universities Mission had been adopted. 
The objects are so different that it is hardly possible to compare the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel with the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, with 
482 European clergy, spent last year £3,782 15s. 4d. on pensions, 
furloughs, children, passages, and outfits. The Church Missionary 
Society, with 261 European clergy, spent on the same items £30,935 
lls, 5d., without reckoning the £16,520 8s. 10d. spent on the Chil- 
dren’s Home. The proportionate outlay of the Church Missionary 
Society on the same scale as the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel would be £2,050, showing a saving of more than £28,000. In 
such matters the practice of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel is intermediate between that of the Church Missionary 
Society and the Universities Mission. 

Doubtless the celibacy of the Roman Catholic missionaries affords 
an explanation of the small cost at which they are conducted, and 
probably also of their comparative success. All the great apostolic 
missionaries—the pioneers of missionary enterprise—were celibates. 
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St. Columba, St. Columbanus, St. Aidan, St. Chad, St. Gall, St. 
Paulinus, St. Boniface, St. Methodius, and St. Francis Xavier were 
celibates. The greatest of them all, St. Paul, gives a sufficient reason 
for his own practice: “ He that is unmarried careth for the things 
that belong unto the Lord, how he may please the Lord, but he that 
is married careth for the things that are of this world, how he may 
please his wife.” 

In the case of many modern missions there is an additional reason 
for self-denial in this respect which did not exist in the case of St. 
Paul. The climate in the surroundings of savage life render many 
mission stations, especially in Equatorial Africa, wholly unfit for the 
residence of young English wives. A modest, pure-minded English 
girl cannot live unscathed among almost naked savages, with their 
brutish habits and habitual indecency of speech and action. ‘Then 
again the mortality among the wives of missionaries is terrible. 
Many go out only to die. Africa is strewn with the graves of 
missionaries’ wives. In childbirth they are far removed from a 
mother’s care or even from medical assistance, and they have to rely 
on such aid as can be rendered by some clumsy native midwife. It 
is unjustifiable and selfish cruelty for a missionary to take a young 
wife to places beyond the last outposts of civilization, with a climate 
deadly to Europeans, and where children who survive their birth must 
be reared in presence of the brutal animalism of savages with no 
sense of decency or shame. It is an unwarrantable degradation to 
bring up young children amid surroundings of indescribable 
obscenity. 

It has been well said that an African mission is a campaign, and 
soldiers do not take wives with them into battle. Dr. Cust, a mem- 
ber of the committee of the Church Missionary Society, tells us that 
after witnessing the sorrowful spectacle of a long succession of young 
wives passing through the committee room into African graves, he 
has vainly protested against such unwarrantable and useless sacrifice 
of life. Indeed, it may almost be said that a man so selfish as to take 
a woman he loves to such a fate is hardly fit to be accepted as a mis- 
sionary. It is such men—not the celibates, but the widowers and 
married men—who have been the cause of recent scandals. Anda 
man who cannot be trusted among repulsive African negresses with- 
out the safeguard of matrimony cannot be said to have a true 
missionary calling. 

For my own part I do not think any very hard and fast line can 
be laid down. For pioneer work in savage lands and deadly climates 
no married missionary should be accepted. But in well-established 
missions in more healthy regions, such as Polynesia, New Zealand, 
Madagascar, or Tinnevelly, the case is different. But it is just from 
these districts that Europeans should as soon as possible be withdrawn, 
in order that the Church may become native and not exotic. 
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In any case missionaries, like Indian civilians or officers in the 
army, should not take out wives when they first join. They should 
wait till they have mastered the language and learnt their work. 
After ten years of celibate service a year’s furlough might be granted, 
and then if a woman of mature age were chosen the mortality among 
missionaries’ wives might not be so great, while the number of chil- 
dren to be provided for by the parent society might probably not be 
so excessive. 

It is I think very much to be regretted that societies, such as the 
Oolonial and Continental, the Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews, and the Church Missionary Society, whose methods and finan- 
cial management are most open to criticism, should be mainly sup- 
ported by men who belong to one school of thought, while the 
societies which represent the opposite pole of opinion, should 
be managed on sound principles. It is important that the 
school of thought represented by the Church Missionary Society 
should be as well represented in the mission field as it is at home. 
Therefore I am especially anxious that the Church Missionary 
Society and the Colonial and Continental should reduce their home 
expenses in something like a fair proportion to their expenditure 
abroad, and that they should publish accounts which would inspire 
greater confidence among their supporters. If this is not done, if 
they do not speedily set their houses in order, the subscriptions of 
men of the world and men of business who have no decided party 
bias, but who simply desire to subscribe to the best managed 
agencies, will infallibly be transferred to societies which keep unim- 
peachable accounts, and spend the largest proportion of their income 
on actual work. 

The question is whether, in addition to the pressure of opinion, 
there is any practicul way of enforcing such reforms as may be 
needful. The subscribers, for the most part, are unorganised, and 
have little real power. But we have an instructive analogous case of 
the way in which reforms may be brought about. Great abuses in 
hospital management were remedied by the institution of the 
Hospital Sunday Fund, which was distributed among the London 
hospitals by an impartial committee in strict proportion to the effec- 
tive work which each hospital was doing, any hospital not managed 
on business principles, or not keeping proper accounts, being 
excluded from all participation. The judicious distribution of the 
Education Grant among voluntary schools has in like manner been 
productive of enormous improvement. 

Following the same principle, I should advocate the institution of 
diocesan missionary funds, which should, as far as possible, relieve 
the societies from the costly work of getting in their subscriptions, 
and also promote annual collections in all churches on stated days. 
If this could be done through the ruri-decanal organization it would 
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render needless much of the costly machinery of the local secretariate, 
on which the two great Church societies spend yearly about £20,000, 
which would then be set free for effective work, instead of being 
squandered in the collection of funds. But this would not be the 
chief advantage, since the apportionment of the church collections 
by a diocesan committee would supply a strong motive for sound 
financial management. Every society which did not account for the 
whole of its receipts, whose accounts were not properly audited, or 
which spent money in the payment of converts, should be excluded 
from participation till such defects were remedied, The grants should 
be divided in proportion to the effective expenditure of each society in 
the mission field, office expenses, and perhaps also the pension list 
and the provision for wives and children, being deducted. Thus the 
Church Missionary Society, which spends nearly £70,000 at home, 
and fails to include in its balance sheet some £60,000 received 
abroad, would obtain less in proportion than the Universities Mis- 
sions, which accounts for every penny it receives and has a very 
small home expenditure. Thus, as in the case of the hospitals, there 
would be a strong motive for reform in all those matters which call 
for amendment. 

If such diocesan missionary funds were established in every diocese 
it might ultimately become possible to affiliate the English dioceses 
to definite fields of missionary labour, in the same way that wealthy 
West End parishes have been affiliated to poor parishes in the East 
of London. A good beginning has been made by the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, and the Oxford Mission to Calcutta, and the Mis- 
sion of the United Universities to Zanzibar. The affiliated dioceses 
should not only supply the money, but should endeavour to find the 
men, and the men who had been sent out by any diocese should, on 
their return, be considered not to have forfeited their claim to pro- 
motion in that diocese. There would thus be more special knowledge, 
while greater sympathy and interest would be excited at home. 

It might thus be possible also to extend what has been called the 
comity of missions. There is abundant work for every agency, and 
the work would be better done if there were less rivalry among the 
societies, and if each of them had a clear and defined field of labour. 
Fiji might be left to the Wesleyans, Madagascar and Tahiti to the 
London Missionary Society, and some West Indian Islands to the 
Baptists; while certain districts in Southern India, where Xavier 
established a clear claim as the pioneer of missionary work, might 
well be left to the Church of Rome. 

The period at which the world will be converted is apparently so 
remote that there is ample work for all, without exhibiting to the 
heathen the unedifying spectacle of jealous rivalry between com- 
peting missionary agencies. 

Isaac Tayior. 
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. Tue anxiety felt about Stanley’s fate by the English-speaking peo- 
. ples is only second to that originally felt about Gordon. There is 
| hardly a meeting held dealing with geographical subjects, whether 
| it be the source of the Orinoco, the trade of Inner Siberia, or the 


course of some newly-discovered African river, that some person 
present does not put the inapposite question to the chairman, “ Has 
he any news of Stanley?” and then the interest of the assembled 
meeting is completely diverted from Venezuelan rivers, or Russian 
tariffs, or African watersheds, to the consideration of the fate of the 
American Columbus, the Napoleon of African exploration. This 
intense anxiety seeks relief in continually framing theories and ask- 
ing questions of experts in African travel. De Brazza, Wiessmann, 
Oscar Lenz, Cameron, Baker, and Kirk, not to mention a large 
number of minor African authorities, have all been called upon to 
give their opinion as to Stanley’s fate, and almost without exception 
—if we exclude the more pessimistic views of Dr. Peters and 
M. Janssen—have unanimously asserted that they believe Stanley 
to be living, and most probably to have been, for many months 
past, in conjunction with Emin Pasha. No doubt in expressing 
this opinion, consciously or unconsciously, the wish has been father 
to the thought. In view of the intense personal interest taken in 
Stanley by the British public, those called upon to give their opinion 
as to his fate, if they wavered in their belief, have preferred to 
give Stanley the benefit of the doubt. As one who has, in times 
past, known Stanley intimately—known him as one gets to know 
men when you live and travel with them in Africa—I, for my 
own satisfaction, have considered and sifted, with assiduity, all the 
meagre data we possess from which a credible theory might be 
framed which would explain the long silence of Stanley and of 
Emin Pasha, and I here venture to put the results of my cogitations 
before the readers of the Fortnightly Review, trusting they may have 
some effect in allaying the exaggerated apprehensions of the general 
public as to Stanley’s safety. 

We have heard no news of Stanley—setting aside, of course, the 
vague rumours of the white Pasha, as not necessarily applicable to 
the lost explorer—since July 2nd, 1887. The last communication 
| we received from Emin was dated Nov. 1887; up till then Emin had 
heard nothing of Stanley except the uncertain rumour that there was 
awhite man moving about west of Monbuttu Land. Since these two 
communications there has been silence, as far as Emin and Stanley are 
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concerned. We really do not feel such keen anxiety about the fate 
of Emin Pasha, because we know that the local troubles in Bunyoro 
have temporarily cut off this large-hearted German from communi- 
cating with the English missionaries at Buganda. At any time 
these rather mysterious troubles in Bunyoro may have quieted down, 
and we may once more hear direct from Emin. When this takes 
place, I firmly believe myself that the first message we get from 
him will convey the welcome tidings that Stanley is safe, and has 
long since united his resources to those of Emin, whom he will 
supply, no doubt, rather with added strength of will and tenacity of 
purpose, an increased moral influence over the natives than with 
material and physical support, because it seems only too probable 
that Stanley will have lost not a few of his followers and consumed 
the bulk of his stores in his long and arduous struggle through 
the querulous populations, the tortuous mountain paths, the dense 
trackless forests and the sloughs and papyrus marshes of the 
Mabode country. Once having met and joined their forces, and as 
soon as Stanley and his followers have recovered from their exhaus- 
tion, they may have made in company a reconnoissance northwards 
to test the present strength of the Mahdi’s position on the White 
Nile. 

The rumours from Bunyoro are rather difficult of belief and 
explanation when they suggest that Captain Casati and Mohamed 
Biri have been assassinated by Kaba Rega’s orders, for, hitherto, 
Kaba Rega, the sovereign of Bunyoro, has been, since many years, 
the unvarying and steadfast friend of Emin. Possibly the murder 
of Casati and Mohamed Biri—if it has really taken place—may 
have been committed by emissaries of Mwanga, the treacherous King 
of Buganda, who caused Bishop Hannington to be assassinated, and 
who is given to paroxysms of unreasoning savagery when he has 
apprehensions of European invasion, which are from time to time 
quickened by the rumoured approach of a European traveller from 
the north or east; or these two officers, dispatched by Emin—if, as 
I have doubted, they have really lost their lives—may have perished 
in some obscure attack of roving robber tribes, such as there are, 
especially to the east of Bunyoro, who are of different race and 
language to these more placable Bantu folk, and who are more nearly 
related, linguistically and racially, to the blood-thirsty Masai of 
regions east and south of the Victoria Nyanzi. Itis possible, however, 
that owing to the unceasing war which prevails between the kindred 
states of Bunyoro and Buganda—peoples speaking almost identical 
languages and who were originally simply tribal divisions of the 
same north-east branch of the Bantu race—may have rendered it 
too difficult, or quite impossible for Emin to dispatch Stanley back 
to civilisation by the southern route. I say advisedly “ to dispatch 
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Stanley ” because I believe—and we have his own written assurance 
> | to that effect—that Emin will not quit his territory even for a holiday, 
. until there is some permanent civilised administration to take his 
place. If he sees no reason to detain Stanley for any length of 


, time in his province, it is possible that these two men have cast about 
3 for a route leading to countries under European influence, which it 
would not too seriously try Stanley’s reduced strength and resources 
to follow. We may well conceive that they pushed northwards and 
| north-westward, testing on the one hand the real strength of the 
Mahdi’s waning power, and on the other ascertaining what reliance 
could be placed on the hospitality and good-faith of the populous 
negro tribes of the country to the west of the main Nile, watered 
by the numberless affluents of the western Nile—the Bahr el Ghazal 


—tribes, which before the break-up of the Egyptian power in the 
Soudan, proved themselves so friendly and amenable to the adminis- 
tration and quasi rule of the foreign European employés of the 
| Egyptian Government, such as Gessi, Lupton, Junker, Potagos, and 
others. 

Persistent rumours have come to us by traders and pilgrims arriv- 
ing at Suakin from Khartum to the effect that a white Pasha had 
reached Darfur from Nyam Nyam country, and had been enthusias- 
tically received by the chiefs and people of that once conquest of 
Zebeir Pasha, which, although it may have disliked the somewhat 
stringent Egyptian rule, certainly appears to have spurned indignantly 
the attempts of the false prophet of Kordofan to include it within 
the sphere of his spiritual and temporal rule. 

Dwelling in the almost unknown oasis of Faredgha, just within the 
borders of Egypt, but very close to the frontiers of the Turkish 
province of Barka, is the great Sheikh Senusi, the son of a celebrated 
Mohammedan reformer, Sheikh Senusi el-Mejahiri, who in 1843 
quitted Mecca, where his outspoken criticism of Mohammedan deca- 
dence, and his almost aggressive morality in that sink of foul living, 
had made him many enemies, and who afterwards settled down in 
Benghazi, the capital of Cyrenaica. Here his influence slowly began 
to spread coincidently with the decline and fall of that Mohammedan 
hero, Abd-el-Kader. Many Algerians flocked to the spiritual standard 
of Sheikh Senusi I., who had been dispersed from the armies of Abd- 
el- Kader when the French and Moroccans broke up his power. Sheikh 
Senusi I. spread a kind of Mohammedan reform and a moral purity 
that would have won the approval of the Pall Mall Gazette. He soon 
attained such an extraordinary influence over the inhabitants of the 
Tripolitaine that thenceforward and to this day the Turkish Govern- 
ment found it easier to rule with him than against him, and appointed, 
and still appoints, many of his designated agents to posts in the 
judicial administration of the country, and the Senusiya confederacy 
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have founded many colleges, mosques, hospitals, religious houses, 
barracks, and arsenals. Their influence extends from the borders of 
Morocco right through Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, and Egypt to Syria 
and the Euphrates valley, and southward to the Niger basin, and the 
Mohammedan kingdoms of Central Africa, and most markedly to 
Wadai and Darfur. The present Sultan of Wadai—which, as my 
readers can see on the map, is a large state immediately contiguous 
to Darfur on the western side—is a devoted adherent of Sheikh 
SenusiII. The protection of the Senusiya is reported to be sufficient 
to carry one safely all over the Sahara and the Western Soudan. It 
will no doubt be remembered by those who have paid attention to 
the course of events which succeeded our intervention in the affairs 
of Egypt, that as soon as the so-called Mahdi of Kordofan came into 
prominence his pretensions to be the Mohammedan Messiah, or even 
a great Mohammedan leader, were coldly rejected and denied by the 
present head of the Senusiya, and it was even hoped at one time that 
this repudiation by so respected an authority as the Sheikh Senusi 
would suffice to extinguish the rebellion in the Soudan. No doubt 
it has served to greatly limit the extension of the Arab empire, 
which has its centre in Khartum. 

The policy of the Senusiya has consistently been that of a Moham- 
medan reform, and they have avowedly striven to extend their influ- 
ence rather by teaching and preaching than by force of arms, which 
has caused the movement to be not unfavourably regarded by France 
and Turkey ; consequently the agents of El Senusi who, we are told, 
are so powerful at Wadai and Darfur, would be interested in oppos- 
ing any extension in that direction of the influence of the so-called 
Mahdi of Khartum. Therefore, should Mr. Stanley, after parting 
with Emin in the northern borders of the Nyam Nyam country 
(leaving Emin to return to the government of his province) have 
started for Darfur, it is not improbable that the influence of the 
Senusi in that country may have been exerted in his favour. Should 
he have met with this favourable reception in these countries, where 
camels, and horses, and asses are so abundant, where the population 
is more or less settled and something better than mere savages, it 
would really be as easy for Stanley and his party to make their way 
westward past Lake Tsad, through Bornu and Sokoto, to the Niger, 
as similar journeys have been in the past for Barth, Rohlfs, Nach- 
tigal, Massari, Matteucci, and Hartert. It must be remembered 
that the last European, Dr. Nachtigal, who crossed Wadai was well 
received there, and found no difficulty in making his way through 
to Darfur. Should the people of Darfur be out of sympathy with 
the Arab rebellion in the Soudan, I do not believe that Mr. Stanley 
would have much difficulty in penetrating from Darfur to Wadai in 
the reverse direction. Anticipating that Mr. Stanley’s appearance 
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in the Niger basin is not an improbability, the Royal Niger Com- 
pany have, I believe, sent instructions to their various agents in those 
countries to afford all possible assistance which they might be able 
to render, so that once Mr. Stanley’s expedition has entered the 
great empire of Sokoto, or, for the matter of that, has got to the 
west of Lake Tsad, we might look upon Mr. Stanley as safe. Of 
course the crux of the whole question would be his ability to 
penetrate and maintain friendly relations with the country of 
Darfur. With his encyclopedic knowledge of Africa, Mr. Stanley 
would be able to review the pros and cons of any of these routes as 
fully and critically as my readers or I who may be sitting in a com- 
fortable reference library in England. I have little doubt that 
Stanley, with his magnetic power of winning the respect and 
admiration of semi-civilised peoples, would meet with a kindly recep- 
tion in the Western Soudan. 

I have based the suggestion of this western return route of 
Stanley on the supposition that the White Pasha rumours are correct, 
and that Stanley or Emin, or both, have been operating in Darfur, 
and that Stanley has been desirous of returning, or Emin has been 
desirous that Stanley should return. Ido not see any particular 
reason, however, why Stanley should hurry back. It is understood 
that he left instructions with Barttelott to follow him after a certain 
lapse of time, provided that he heard no news, and no doubt the 
Congo route closed to Stanley behind his advance, on account of the 
jealous opposition of the natives to his penetration of their countries, 
and consequently, although able to force his way through, he was 
unable to send back messengers to communicate with Barttelott on 
any place on the Congo. Possibly, knowing that Barttelott had 
orders to follow him after a certain interval of time, he may now be 
anxiously awaiting his arrival in the basin of the Nile. It must 
not be forgotten that, whether he be associated with Emin or not, 
Stanley, as far as we know, is not quite alone, because he is accom- 
panied by Mr. Jephson. No doubt Stanley has been staying in the 
vicinity of the Nile to help Emin Pasha to re-organize his province. 
Having been probably prevented by the enormous difficulties of his 
route from supplying Emin with the reinforcements of arms and stores 
originally intended for him, he is desirous of compensating for this 
disappointment by remaining a longer time with Emin to assist him 
with his personal co-operation. Ido not see why he should feel any 
pressing need to allay anxiety as to his fate; although his friends 
are almost represented by the entire population of Great Britain 
and America, he is practically a solitary man, unmarried and without 
relations. Moreover, he is so circumstanced, that by an extraordi- 
nary series of simultaneous mishaps, both he and Emin, with every 
wish to let us know where they are and what they are doing, are 
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really unable to open up communication with the outside world, 
The Congo is cut off from them by the hostility of the Aruwimi 





and Mabode peoples. The tribes in Bunyoro interrupt intercourse 
with the Zanzibar coast, and even the rumours descending the Nile 
and penetrating to us vid Khartum and Suakin have temporarily 
ceased, owing to the investment of the latter place by the hostik 
Sudanese Arabs. 

The utmost we have heard in the way of unfavourable news were 
the old rumours which reached the Congo the beginning of this yew 
about Stanley’s having been wounded. We have heard nothing about 
his death or the dispersal of his large and disciplined following. 
He had probably five hundred men with him when he left th 
station on the Aruwimi. 

It is now to the Imperial British Kast African Company that wi 
must look for news of Stanley and Emin. Lieutenant Swayne has 
already been dispatched by the Company on an expedition towards 
the interior, and it is reported that a second caravan is being 
organised to proceed to the Victoria Nyanza. Soon the Imperial 
British Kast African Company will be able to give us news ol 
Stanley, and re-open communications with Emin Pasha. Most 
opportunely, affairs in Buganda are taking a promising aspect 
with regard to the interests of Great Britain and civilisation. 
Mwanga has practically ceased his persecution of the native Chris- 
tians, and has bestowed very marked signs of his favour on those 
courageous agents of the Church Missionary Society who hav 
s0 long and so stubbornly held on to the evangelisation of this 
populous kingdom, the leading state on the great Victoria Lake. 
Barttelott’s sad death has really no bearing on Stanley’s present fate. 
Barttelott was not killed by the natives of the country, but in a 
manner that, from the latest reports, would seem to have been some- 
what accidental, by one of his own carriers. Barttelott, no doubt 
harassed and worried and ill with the dreadful straits of his arduous 
journey, was over-irritable in his dealings with his untamed, savag: 
porters. The incessant beating of tom-toms at night is enough to 
drive a sleepless, excitable man frantic. How Stanley would have 
dealt with a similar annoyance | can quite understand. His nerves, 
to begin with, are probably much more under control and less sensitive 
than were those of Major Barftelott, and if he could not have put a 
stop easily to the annoyance he would have philosophically endured 
it. Probably he would have first remonstrated in a half-humorous 
way, and finding that of no avail I can quite imagine him appearing 
suddenly among the circle surrounding the drum-beater, marching 
good-humouredly up to the performer and gently abstracting the 
offending drum, with some appropriate joke or witticism that would 
set the grumbling porters laughing, and disarm their vexation. Then 
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he would probably carry the drum off to his tent, and invent, the 
next morning, some little tale, to explain that there was some high 
fetishistic reason why the leader of the expedition only should play 
the drum. One of the main secrets of Stanley’s success as an ex- 
plorer is his wonderful faculty of dealing with savages. He knows 
instinctively when to coerce and when to cajole. If he cannot get 
over an obstacle he will get under it or go round it, but he will not 
unnecessarily thrust himself into forcible opposition that may seriously 
damage himself as well as the obstacle. 

People in general, who have not personally witnessed Stanley’s 
mode of procedure in Africa, are too apt to picture him a somewhat 
truculent, arrogant pioneer, who ruthlessly slays all savages who 
heedlessly or ignorantly oppose his progress. They too frequently 
cite as their text the descriptions given in The Dark Continent of 
the desperate river contests with the cannibal tribes of the Upper 
Congo, when Stanley and his followers were descending that stream 
towards its unknown outlet—enguaged in a fierce struggle to pass 
their bloodthirsty assailants and reach a safe haven of rest. Not 
only was there justification for this display of fighting-power in the 
cruel straits of this never-to-be-forgotten pioneering expedition, but 
as a matter of fact, Stanley considerably though unconsciously 
exaggerated the damage he believed himself to have inflicted on his 
assailants—an exaggeration which he has admitted frequently since 
inconversation. I have talked much of this with certain of his original 
Swahili followers, and they have expressed their belief that in repel- 
ling the piratical assaults of these Upper Congo savages, very few lives 
were lost ; and further, at several places on the Congo above Stanley 
Pool where Stanley, in his Dark Continent, has recounted desperate 
fights, the natives themselves have told me, when I visited their 
villages in 1885, that no lives were lost in these skirmishes; a few 
canoes were upset, and their occupants swam to shore. Certain it is 
that had Stanley been the slaughterer of savages which, at one time, 
a few fanatics in England tried to represent, he would have found 
many bleod-feuds waiting him on his return to the Upper Congo, 
instead of which he and his assistants were everywhere well received, 
and to call oneself “Mwana wa Bula Matadi’’—the child of the 
Stone-breaker (Stanley), was, as I have elsewhere and formerly 
described, a sure passport to the friendship of the riverain natives. 
Stanley is loth to resort to force, not from sentimental reasons, but 
because he, as an experienced African traveller, realises the futility 
of travelling through savage countries as an enemy, where you must 
alternately fight pitched battles for your life and struggle against 
impending starvation induced by the severe boycotting of the 
natives. He would, you may be sure, only attack and kill in 
absolute self-defence, to prevent the ruin of his expedition; but he 
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is such a past master in the art of managing that child-man, the 
untutored savage, that it will have been only under circumstances 
of the gravest danger and the cruellest provocation that in his 
march from the Aruwimi to the Nile he will have given orders to fire 
on the hostile natives. Often, no doubt, he will have stopped to talk, 
to argue, to playfully cajole, to dissipate obstructions and hostility 
with wheedling words and humorous tricks. I remember his once 
saying to me, just as I was starting to ascend the Congo, “ Pat a 
native, slap him if you will with the open hand, but never strike 
him with the closed fist ; and never shoot until you are first attacked 
and escape seems hopeless.” This was meant—and I, too, quote it 
—as both literal and figurative advice. The “ patting policy” is the 
only one that carries an explorer safely through Negro Africa, and 
it is the one that men like Livingstone, Speke, Grant, Kirk, Thom- 
son, De Brazza, Emin, Schweinfurth, Lonsdale, Coquilhat, and 
Vangéle have pursued with such success; whereas what I would 
term the “ fist fashion ’’—the impatient recourse to brute force— has 





often led to grievous disasters, and has never resulted in much 
increase of knowledge or gain to civilisation. It is the application 
of the old fable, “The wind, the sun, and the traveller, or persuasion 
is better than force,” which is so often needed as an explanation of 
African successes and failures. A savage is much like a cat. Once 
get your hand-—your open hand, your palm, not your fist— in con- 
tact with his body, gently and in friendship, and it is rare that he 
does not yield sympathetically. If he waxes friendly you may pat 
his broad back approvingly, if he is saucy you may vent your annoy- 
ance in a smart slap, but beware of the kick and the knock-down 
blow. They effectually preclude reconciliation. Chaff the savage, 
poke him in the ribs, pull his ear, make him grin, and urge the grin 
on into a laugh, and he is yours, and the contagion of good-humour 
spreads among his hesitating fellows. You need not go in for buf- 
fooneries or lower that dignity which should always attend the white 
man, but you will find a little playfulness, a little human sympathy 
and kindliness in no way prejudice the respect that the poor savage 
innately feels for the—to him—god-like white man. In penctrat- 
ing and over-running these uncivilised lands, European travellers 
should remember that they belong to the native inhabitants, not 
to the civilised discoverer—-it is ‘heir country, not ours—and this 
is too easily forgotten. Let us try to realise what our feelings 
would be, if the natives of some central African State, or some far 
Cathay, Cipango, or remote Pheacia, started on a voyage of ex- 
ploration and discovered England, and proceeded to act on their 
discovery as Europeans too often behave in central Africa, Cipango, 
or Pheacia. We can imagine—though the thing is an impossibility 
that makes us smile—these adventurers of an alien race landing 
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noisily on our shores and bullying the custom-house officers, chucking 
under the chin all the pretty girls they met in the streets, selecting 
the court-yard of Buckingham Palace as a nice dry place to camp 
out in, kicking and cuffing the sentries or policemen who objected, and 
calling them the foulest names in the English language, which they 
had quickly and purposely acquired to hurl at our people ; cutting 
down the trees in St. James’s Park for firewood, and shooting the ducks 
for dinner. Then they would drive down in vehicles they had im- 
pressed to Windsor Castle and would insist on seeing the Queen im- 
mediately, for whom they had somewhat contemptuously brought as a 
present two flannel petticoatsand a cask of rum. On being told that her 
Majesty could not accord them an interview, and declined their 
offering, they would dwell loudly and emphatically on the insult 
offered to Cathay, and on resolving to leave “ this beastly country,” 
they would probably break into two or three churches and carry 
off the vessels and candlesticks on the altar ‘‘ as specimens of our 
fetishes,’ and abstract the spoons and forks and tablecloths of their 
inn as “ objects of native manufacture.” Then the journals of Cathay, 
Pheacia, and Monomotapa would be filled with indignation at learn- 
ing that their illustrious fellow-countrymen had been slain in a 
popular émeute in England, or sentenced to a long imprisonment, 
and the Cathayun or Pheacian galleys would start for our shores to 
avenge their death or to effect their release. Yet this tragi-comic 
description is not an inapt parallel to the deeds or misdeeds of Euro- 
peans in Africa. 

I remember on one occasion, when I was staying with Stanley at 
Léopoldville, he invited me to accompany him on a cruise round 
Stanley Pool. He had arranged to meet an important chief named 
Ngantshu on an island in that lake-like expansion of the Congo. 
Ngantshu had hitherto been reported as decidedly hostile to Stan- 
ley’s advance up river, but a meeting was arranged, and Ngantshu 
had come down the river some hundred and fifty miles to sce 
“Bula Matadi” and confer with him. He arrived escorted by a 
number of canoes and many followers, and a show of state. Above 
all, he brought with him his ancestral fetish, a horrid-looking object 
made of a monkey’s skull and red clay, studded with cowries, and 
hung with little bells. This thing, to his mind and “ bringing-up,” 
embodied the spirits of his departed ancestors, and must be treated 
with great consideration and respect. Libations of palm wine must 
be poured over its head when it was thirsty, and chewed-up food 
spat into its mouth when it was anhungered. The fetish was intro- 
duced deprecatingly to “ Bula Matadi.” Instead of doing as so many 
heedless explorers would have done—rudely laughing and saying 
through the interpreter, “What dam’ nonsense! Ask him why he 
believes in such rot ?’’—Stanley gravely sent for a camp chair, and 
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respectfully seated the fetish in it, so that Ngantshu’s ancestors 
might be present at the conference; and when lunch-time came, 
and Ngantshu squirted palm wine over the beaded skull of the 
fetish, and spat chewed-up fish and manioc into its gaping mouth, 
Stanley with a serious face followed suit with weak claret-and-water 
and minced chicken. The result was that Ngantshu signed a treaty, 
and was for ever after Stanley’s friend. No doubt long since the 
Baptist missionaries, or the fathers of the Catholic mission esta- 
blished at the mouth of the Kwa, have taught Ngantshu that his 
ancestral fetish is foolish, and useless, and dirty, and have gently 
persuaded him to put it away; but this result would not have been 
easier brought about had Stanley, on his first acquaintance, com- 
menced by jeering and flouting the savage’s belief. That Stanley 
has consistently acquired the sympathy and respect of Africans those 
who have seen him at work can testify, and therefore it is that those 
who know him cannot believe him to be dead, for his decease, 
even in the heart of Africa—the death of “Stamlee,” “ Standili,” 
‘Mzungu Mkubwa,” “ Mundele munene,” “ Bula-matadi ”—would 
have made such a retentissement among the natives that the noise and 
news of it would have even reached our ears. 


H. H. Jounston. 






























THE REVIVAL OF HANDICRAFT. 


For some time past there has been a good deal of interest shown 
in what is called in our modern slang Art Workmanship, and quite 
recently there has been a growing feeling that this art workman- 
ship to be of any value must have some of the workman’s indivi- 
duality imparted to it beside whatever of art it may have got from 
the design of the artist who has planned, but not executed the work. 
This feeling has gone so far that there is growing up a fashion for 
demanding hand-made goods even when they are not ornamented 
in any way, as e.g. woollen and linen cloth spun by hand and 
woven without power, hand-knitted hosiery, and the like. Nay it 
is not uncommon to hear regrets for the hand labour in the fields, 
now fast disappearing from even backward districts of civilised 
countries. The scythe, the sickle, and even the flail are lamented 
over, and many are looking forward with drooping spirits to the 
time when the hand-plough will be as completely extinct as the 
quern, and the rattle of the steam-engine will take the place of the 
whistle of the curly-headed plough-boy through all the length and 
breadth of the land. People interested (or who suppose that they 
are interested) in the details of the arts of life feel a desire to revert 
to methods of handicraft for production in general; and it may 
therefore be worth considering how far this is a mere reactionary 
sentiment incapable of realization, and how far it may foreshadow a 
real coming change in our habits of life as irresistible as the former 
change which has produced the system of machine production, the 
system against which revolt is now attempted. 

In this paper, I propose to confine the aforesaid consideration as 
much as I can to the effect of machinery versus handicraft upon the 
arts; using that latter word as widely as possible, so as to include all 
products of labour which have any claims to be considered beautiful. 
I say as far as possible; for as all roads lead to Rome, so the life, 
habits, and aspirations of all groups and classes of the community 
are founded on the economical conditions under which the mass of 
the people live, and it is impossible to exclude socio-political ques- 
tions from the consideration of «esthetics. 

Also, although I must avow myself a sharer in the above-men- 
tioned reactionary regrets, I must at the outset disclaim the mere 
esthetic point of view which looks upon the ploughman and his 
bullocks and his plough, the reaper, his work, his wife, and his 
dinner, as so many elements which compose a pretty tapestry hang- 
ing, fit to adorn the study of a contemplative person of cultivation, 
but which it is not worth while differentiating from each other 
except in so far as they are related to the beauty and interest of the 
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picture. On the contrary, what I wish for is that the reaper and 
his wife should have themselves a due share in all the fulness of 
life; and I can, without any great effort, perceive the justice of 
their forcing me to bear part of the burden of its deficiencies, so that 
we may together be forced to attempt to remedy them, and have no 
very heavy burden to carry between us. 

To return to our esthetics : though a certain part of the cultivated 
classes of to-day regret the disappearance of handicraft from pro. 
duction, they are quite vague as to how and why it is disappearing, 
and as to how and why it should or may reappear. For to begin 
with the general public is grossly ignorant of all the methods and 
processes of manufacture. This is of course one result of the machine- 
system we are considering. Almost all goods are made apart from the 
life of those who use them ; we are not responsible for them, our will 
has had no part in their production, except so far as we form 
a part of the market on which they can be forced for the profit of 
the capitalist whose money is employed in producing them. The 
market assumes that certain wares are wanted; it produces such 
wares, indeed, but their kind and quality are only adapted to the 
needs of the public in a very rough fashion, because the public needs 
are subordinated to the interest of the capitalist masters of the 
market, and they can force the public to put up with the less desir- 
able article if they choose, as they generally do. The result is that 
in this direction our boasted individuality is a sham; and persons 
who wish for anything that deviates ever so little from the beaten 
path have either to wear away their lives in a wearisome and 
mostly futile contest with a stupendous organization which dis- 
regards their wishes, or allow those wishes to be crushed out for the 
sake of a quiet life. 

Let us take a few trivial but undeniable examples. You want a 
hat, say, like you wore last year; you go to the hatter’s, and find 
you cannot get it there, and you have no resource but in submission. 
Money by itself won’t buy you the hat you want; it will cost you 
three months’ hard labour and £20 to have an inch added to the 
brim of your wideawake ; for you will have to get hold of a small 
capitalist (of whom but few are left), and by a series of intrigues 
and resolute actions, which would make material for a three-volume 
novel, get him to allow you to turn one of his hands into a handi- 
craftsman for the occasion ; and a very poor handicraftsman he will 
be, when all is said. 

Again, I carry a walking-stick, and like all sensible persons like 
it to have a good heavy end that will swing out well before me. A 
year or two ago it became the fashion to pare away all walking- 
sticks to the shape of attenuated carrots, and I really believe | 
shortened my life in my attempts at getting a reasonable staff of the 
kind I was used to, so difficult it was. 
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Again, you want a piece of furniture which the trade (mark the 
word, “trade,” not ‘craft! ”) turn out, blotched over with idiotic 
sham ornament ; you wish to dispense with this degradation, and 
propose it to your upholsterer, who grudgingly assents to it; and 
you find that you have to pay the price of two pieces of furniture 
for the privilege of indulging your whim of leaving out the trade 
finish (I decline to call it ornament) on the one you have got made 
for you. And this is because it has been made by handicraft instead 
of machinery. 

For most people, therefore, there is a prohibitive price put upon 
theacquirement of the knowledge of methods and processes. We do 
not know how a piece of goods is made, what the difficulties are that 
beset its manufacture, what it ought to look like, feel like, smell 
like; or what it ought to cost apart from the profit of the middle- 
man. We have lost the art of marketing, and with it the due sym- 
pathy with the life of the workshop, which would, if it existed, be 
such a wholesome check on the humbug of party politics. 

It is a natural consequence of this ignorance of the methods of 
making wares, that even those who are in revolt against the tyranny 
of the excess of division of labour in the occupations of life, and who 
wish to recur more or less to handicraft, should also be ignorant of 
what that life of handicraft was when ail wares were made by 
handicraft. If their revolt is to carry any hope with it, it is neces- 
sary that they should know something of this. I must assume that 
many or perhaps most of my readers are not acquainted with Socialist 
literature, and that few of them have read the admirable account of 
the different epochs of production given in Karl Marx’s great work 
Capital. I must ask to be excused, therefore, for stating very briefly 
what (chiefly owing to Marx) has become a commonplace of Socialism, 
but is not generally known outside it. There have been three 
great epochs of production since the beginning of the Middle Ages. 
During the first or medieval period all production was individual- 
istic in method ; for though the workmen were combined into great 
associations for protection and the organization of labour, they were 
so associated as citizens not as mere workmen. ‘There was little or 
no division of labour, and what machinery was used was simply of 
the nature of a multiplied tool, a help to the workman’s hand labour 
and not a supplanter of it. The workman worked for himself and 
not for any capitalistic employer, and he was accordingly master of 
his work and his time: this was the period of pure handicraft. 

When in the latter half of the sixteenth century the capitalist 
employer and “ free” workman began to appear, the workmen were 
collected into workshops, the old tool-machines were improved, and 
at last a new invention, the division of labour, found its way into 
the workshops. The division of labour went on growing through- 
out the seventeenth century, and was perfected in the eighteenth, 
VOL. XLIV. N.S. ss 
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when the unit of labour became a group and not a single man ; or in 
other words the workman became a mere part of a machine composed 
sometimes wholly of human beings, and sometimes of human beings 
plus labour-saving machines, which towards the end of this period 
were being copiously invented: (the fly-shuttle may be taken for an 
example of these). 

The latter half of the eighteenth century saw the beginning of 
the last epoch of production that the world has known, that of the 
automatic machine which supersedes hand labour, and turns the 
workman who was once a handicraftsman helped by tools, and next 
a part of a machine, into a tender of machines. And as far as we 
can see, the revolution in this direction as to kind is complete, though 
as to degree (as pointed out by Mr. David A. Wells last year) the 
tendency is towards the displacement of ever more and more “ mus 
cular” labour as Mr. Wells calls it. 

This is very briefly the history of the evolution of industry during 
the last five hundred years; and the question now comes, are we 
justified in wishing that handicraft may in its turn supplant 
machinery ? Or it would perhaps be better to put the question in 
another way ; will the period of machinery evolve itself into a fresh 
period of machinery more independent of human labour than any- 
thing we can conceive of now, or will it develop its contradictory 
in the shape of a new and improved period of production by handi- 
craft? The second form of the question is the preferable one because 
it helps us to give a reasonable answer to what people who have any 
interest in external beauty will certainly ask: Is the change from 
handicraft to machinery good or bad? and the answer to that ques- 
tion is to my mind that, as my friend Belfort Bax has put it, statically 
it is bad, dynamically it is good. As a condition of life, production by 
machinery is altogether an evil; as an instrument for forcing on us 
better conditions of life it has been, and for some time yet will be, 
indispensable. 

Having thus tried to clear myself of mere reactionary pessimism 
let me attempt to show why sfatical/ly handicraft is to my mind 
desirable, and its destruction a degradation of life. 

Well, first I shall not shrink from saying bluntly that production 
by machinery necessarily results in utilitarian ugliness in everything 
which the labour of man deals with, and that this is a serious evil 
and a degradation of human life. So clearly is this the fact that 
though few people will venture to deny the latter part of the pro- 
position, yet in their hearts the greater part of cultivated civilized 
persons do not regard it as an evil, because their degradation has 
already gone so far that they cannot in what concerns the sense of 
seeing discriminate between beauty and ugliness: their languid 
assent to the desirableness of beauty is with them only a convention, 
a superstitious survival from the times when beauty was a neces- 
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sity to all men. The first part of the proposition (that machine 
industry produces ugliness) I cannot argue with these persons, be- 
cause they neither know, nor care for, the difference between beauty 
and ugliness ; and with those who do understand what beauty means 
I need not argue it, as they are but too familiar with the fact that 
the produce of all modern industrialism is ugly, and that whenever 
anything which is old disappears, its place is taken by something 
inferior to it in beauty ; and that even out in the very fields and 
open country. The art of making beautifully all kinds of ordinary 
things, carts, gates, fences, boats, bowls, and so forth, let alone 
houses and public buildings, unconsciously and without effort has 
gone; when anything has to be renewed among these simple things 
the only question asked is how little it can be done for, so as to tide 
us over our responsibility and shift its mending on to the next 
generation. 

It may be said, and indeed I have heard it said, that since there is 
some beauty still left in the world and some people who admire it, 
there is a certain gain in the acknowledged eclecticism of the pre- 
sent day, since the ugliness which is so common affords a contrast 
whereby the beauty, which is so rare, may be appreciated. This I 
suspect to be only another form of the maxim which is the sheet 
anchor of the laziest and most cowardly group of our cultivated 
classes, that it is good for the many to suffer for the few; but if 
any one puts forward in good faith the fear that we may be too 
happy in the possession of pleasant surroundings, so that we shall 
not be able to enjoy them, | must answer that this seems to me 
a very remote terror. Even when the tide at last turns in the 
direction of sweeping away modern squalor and vulgarity, we shall 
have, I doubt, many generations of effort in perfecting the trans- 
formation, and when it is at last complete, there will be first the 
triumph of our success to exalt us, and next the history of the 
long wade through the putrid sea of ugliness which we shall 
have at last escaped from. 

But furthermore, the proper answer to this objection lies deeper 
than this. It is to my mind that very consciousness of the produc- 
tion of beauty for beauty’s sake which we want to avoid ; it is just 
what is apt to produce affectation and effeminacy amongst the artists 
and their following. In the great times of art conscious effort was 
used to produce great works for the glory of the City, the triumph 
of the Church, the exaltation of the citizens, the quickening of the 
devotion of the faithful ; even in the higher art, the record of his- 
tory, the instruction of men alive and to live hereafter, was the aim 
rather than beauty ; and the lesser art was unconscious and spon- 
taneous, and did not in any way interfere with the rougher business 
of life, while it enabled men in general to understand and sympa- 
pathize with the nobler forms of art. 
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But unconscious as these producers of ordinary beauty may be, 
they will not and cannot fail to receive pleasure from the exercise 
of their work under these conditions, and this above all things is 
that which influences me most in my hope for the recovery of 
handicraft. I have said it often enough, but I must say it once 
again, since it is so much a part of my case for handicraft, that so 
long as man allows his daily work to be mere unrelieved drudgery 
he will seek happiness in vain. I say further that the worst 
tyrants of the days of violence were but feeble tormentors compared 
to those “ Captains of Industry ” who have taken the pleasure of 
work away from the workmen. 

Furthermore I feel absolutely certain that handicraft joined tocertain 
other conditions, of which more presently, would produce the beauty 
and the pleasure in work above mentioned; and if that be so, and 
this double pleasure of lovely surroundings and happy work could 
tuke the place of the double torment of squalid surroundings and 
wretched drudgery, have we not good reason for wishing, if it might 
be, that handicraft should once more step into the place of machin 
production ? 

I am not blind to the tremendous change which this revolution 
would mean. The maxim of modern civilization to a well-to-do man 
is, Avoid taking trouble! get as many of the functions of your life as 
you can performed by others for you. Vicarious life is the watch- 
word of our civilization, and we well-to-do and cultivated people liv: 
smoothly enough while it lasts. But, in the first place, how about 
the vicars, who do more for us than the singing of mass for our be- 
hoof for a scanty stipend? Will they go on with it for ever? For 
indeed the shuffling off of responsibilities from one to the other has 
to stop at last, and somebody has to bear the burden in the end. But 
let that pass, since [am not writing politics, and let us consider 
unother aspect of the matter. What wretched lop-sided creatures we 
are being made by the excess of the division of labour in the occupa- 
tions of life! What on earth are we going to do with our time when 
we have brought the art of vicarious life to perfection, having first 
complicated the question by the ceaseless creation of artificial wants 
which we refuse to supply for ourselves? Are all of us (we of the 
great middle-class I mean) going to turn philosophers, pvets, 
essayists, men of genius, in a word, when we have come to look down 
on the ordinary functions of life with the same kind of contempt 
wherewith persons of good breeding look down upon a good dinner 
(eating it sedulously however) ? I shudder when I think of how we 
shall bore each other when we have reached that perfection. Nay, I 
think we have already got in all branches of culture rather more 
geniuses than we can comfortably bear, and that we lack, so to say, 
audiences rather than preachers. 

I must ask pardon of my readers; but our case is at once 80 
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grievous and so absurd that one can scarcely help laughing out of 
bitterness of soul. In the very midst of our pessimism we are boas(\ful 
of our wisdom, yet we are helpless in the face of the necessities we 
have created, and which, in spite of our anxiety about art, are at 
present driving us into luxury unredeemed by beauty on the one 
hand, and squalor unrelieved by incident or romance on the other, 
and will one day drive us into mere ruin. 

Yes, we do sorely need a system of production which will give 
us beautiful surroundings and pleasant occupation, and which will 
tend to make us good human animals, able to do something for our- 
selves, so that we may be generally intelligent instead of dividing 
ourselves into dull drudges or duller pleasure-seekers according to 
our class, on the one hand, or hapless pessimistic intellectual per- 
sonages, and pretenders to that dignity on the other. We do most 
certainly need happiness in our daily work, content in our daily 
rest ; and all this cannot be if we hand over the whole responsibility 
of the details of our daily life to machines and their drivers. We 
are right to long for intelligent handicraft to come back to the 
world which it once made tolerable amidst war and turmoil and 
uncertainty of life, and which it should, one would think, make 
happy now we have grown so peaceful, so considerate of each other’s 
temporal welfare. 

Then comes the question, How can the change be made? And 
here at once we are met by the difficulty that the sickness and death 
of handicraft is, it seems, a natural expression of the tendency of 
the age. We willed the end, and therefore the means also. 

Since the last days of the Middle Ages the creation of an intellectual 
aristocracy has been, so to say, the spiritual purpose of civilization 
side by side with its material purpose of supplanting the aristocracy 
of status by the aristocracy of wealth. Part of the price it has had 
to pay for its success in that purpose (and some would say it is com- 
paratively an insignificant part) is that this new aristocracy of 
intellect has been compelled to forego the lively interest in the beauty 
and romance of life, which was once the portion of every artificer 
at least, if not of every workman, and to live surrounded by an ugly 
vulgarity which the world amidst all its changes has not known till 
modern times. It is not strange that until recently it has not been 
conscious of this degradation ; but it may seem strange to many that 
it has now grown partially conscious of it. It is common now to hear 
people say of such and such a piece of country or suburb, “Ah! it 
was so beautiful a year or so ago, but it has been quite spoilt by the 
building.” Forty years back the building would have been looked 
on as “a vast improvement ;” now we have grown conscious of the 
hideousness we are creating, and—we go on creating it. We see 
the price we have paid for our aristocracy of intellect, and even that 
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aristocracy itself is more than half regretful of the bargain, and 
would be glad if it could keep the gain and not pay the full price 
for it. 

Hence not only the empty grumbling about the continuous march 
of machinery over dying handicraft, but also various elegant little 
schemes for trying to withdraw ourselves, some of us, from the con- 
sequences (in this direction) of our being “superior persons ;”’ none 
of which can have more than a temporary and very limited success. 
The great wave of commercial necessity will sweep away all these 
well-meant attempts to stem it, and think little of what it has done, 
or whither it is going. 

Yet after all even these feeble manifestations of discontent with 
the tyranny of commerce are tokens of a revolutionary epoch, and to 
me it is inconceivable that machine production will develop into 
mere infinity of machinery, or life wholly lapse into a disregard of 
life as it passes. It is true indeed that powerful as the “ culti- 
vated ”’ middle-class is, it has not the power of re-creating the beauty 
and romance of life; but that will be the work of the new society 
which the blind progress of commercialism will create; nay, is creat- 
ing. The cultivated middle-class is a class of slave-holders, and its 
power of living according to its choice is limited by the necessity of 
finding constant livelihood and employment for the slaves who keep 
it alive. It is only a society of equals which can choose the life it 
will live, which can choose to forego gross luxury and base utili- 
tarianism in return for the unwearying pleasure of tasting the fulness 
of life. It is my firm belief that we shall in the end realize this 
society of equals, and also that when it is realized it will not endure 
a vicarious life by means of machinery ; that it will in short be the 
master of its machinery and not the servant, as our age is. 

Meantime, since we shall have to go through a long series of socia! 
and political events before we shall be free to choose how we shall 
live, we should welcome even the feeble protest which is now being 
made against the vulgarization of all life: first because it is one token 
amongst others of the sickness of modern civilization ; and next, 
because it may help to keep alive memories of the past which are 
necessary elements of the life of the future, and methods of work 
which no society could afford to lose. 

In short, it may be said that though the movement towards the 
revival of handicraft is contemptible on the surface in face of the 
gigantic fabric of commercialism ; yet, taken in conjunction with the 
general movement towards freedom of life for all, on which we are 
now surely embarked, as a protest against intellectual tyranny, and 
a token of the change which is transforming civilization into socialism, 
it is both noteworthy and encouraging. Wiriiam Morris. 


























PALMYRA: PAST AND PRESENT. 





“PaLMyRA is a city remarkable for its situation, for the richness of 
its soil, and for its pleasant streams; surrounded by sandy deserts, 
and cut off by nature herself from the world; placed between the 
two mighty empires of Rome and Parthia; and therefore of great 
importance in the perpetual wars between these two nations.” Thus 
wrote Pliny, and beyond another short allusion by Appian, we know 
little of the history of Palmyra until the days of Valerian. We 
can, however, trace back its origin to the earliest times, under the 
ancient name of Tadmour, by which it is known to the Arabs to this 
day. ‘Two causes led to the building of the city midway in the 
desert. It lay in the most direct route between the Kast and West, 
and it was the only spot where a plentiful supply of water could be 
procured. Caravans of the richest merchandise of the East would 
pass along the Persian Gulf through the south of Persia to the 
Euphrates, and along that river until they reach the narrowest part 
of the Syrian desert. The “ pleasant streams” of Palmyra would 
then attract them as a convenient halting place before they started 
for their destinations in Asia Minor or on the sea-coast of Syria. 
King Solomon, with his customary wisdom, perceived the value of 
this oasis in the desert. Gold, silver, ivory, apes, peacocks, and 
other luxuries were brought every three years by his navy, but he 
understood the commercial benefit which would result from a land 
route between Kast and West which should pass through his dominions. 
So we read in the Second Book of Chronicles that Solomon built 
store-cities and chariot-cities in Syria, “and he built Tadmor in the 
wilderness.” Josephus tells us of this: ‘ He built it because in that 
place there were fountains and wells of water, while in the upper 
part of Syria there were none.’ And again: ‘ Solomon went as far 
as the desert above Syria and possessed himself of it, and built there 
avery great city, which is distant two days’ journey from Upper 
Syria. Now the reason why this city lay so remote from the parts 
of Syria that are inhabited is this, that below there is no water to be 
had; and that it is in this place only that there are springs and pits 
of water. When he had therefore built this city and encompassed 
it with very strong walls, he gave it the name of Thadamora 
(Tadmor), and that is the name that it is still called by at this day 
among the Syrians; but the Greeks name it Palmyra.” 

As he had foreseen, Solomon at once attracted the commerce of the 
East through his kingdom, and by imposing taxes his treasury was 
greatly benefited. For we read in Chronicles immediately after the 
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building of the store and fenced cities that ‘ the weight of gold that 
came to Solomon in one year was six hundred three score and six 
talents of gold. Beside that he had of the merchantmen and of the 
traffic of Arabia and of the governors of the country.” Palmyra soon 
became a large and important city ; and afterwards, when the two 
great nations of the East and West, the Romans and the Parthians, 
were fighting for the supremacy, we find its inhabitants playing a 
leading part in the history of the eastern world. 

Nothing is more striking to the British tourist than that a natural! 
road which existed in old days has now fallen into almost complete 
disuse. The distance is short; for from Beyrout by Baalbec or 
Damascus to Palmyra is about one hundred and fifty miles, and on 
to the Euphrates another one hundred and fifty. The whole distance, 
therefore, from the Mediterranean by Palmyra and the Euphrates to 
Bagdad, is about the same as from London to Glasgow. Capital and 
enterprise are alone required to reopen this route. Unfortunately, 
the reigning power in Syria is not likely to imitate King Solomon 
except in the imposition of taxes; and as all commercial undertakings 
are rendered unprofitable through misgovernment and _ jealousy, 
until there is a new order of things the route will only be traversed 
by occasional caravans and by inquisitive Kuropean tourists. But to 
return to our subject. As Palmyra grew into a weathy commercial 
centre, it increased in architectural beauty and political influence ; 
until in the reign of Valerian it reached the summit of its fame, and 
the story of its sensational rise and fall became the theme of historians 
such as Vopiscus, Zosimus, and Trebellius Pollio. This story has 
been repeated from time to time, but as I have lately returned from 
a delightful trip there, I cannot refrain from recalling the incidents 
which still seem to haunt “the city of Palms” and to surround it 
with a halo of romance. 

After having conquered Tigranes and Mithridates, Pompey added 
Syria to the empire of the Republic, and it became one of the most 
flourishing of the Roman provinces, The wealth of Palmyra, which 
lay just beyond the desert frontier, soon attracted attention, and 
Marc Antony (40 n.c.), after his victory at Philippi, sent his cavalry 
to plunder it under the pretence that the inhabitants were not 
sufficiently in the Roman interest. The Palmyrenes, thinking 
discretion the better part of valour, wisely removed their valuab!es 
to the other sides of the Euphrates, and the cupidity of Antony was 
thus frustrated. Owing to their isolated position, they seem for the 
next two hundred years to have been semi-independent. As earl) 
as Vespasian this “island of fertile land surrounded with a sea of 
barren sands’’ was a commonwealth ready to espouse the cause of 
the strongest of the neighbouring powers. Thus when the Romans 
under Trajan proved themselves superior to the Parthians, the 
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Palmyrenes declared for Rome. They formally submitted to Hadrian 
(130 a.p.), when that emperor made a triumphant progress through 
Syria into Egypt, and were treated by him with clemency and even 
generosity. As is well known, Hadrian’s hobby was architecture. 
In his travels he delighted in constructing aqueducts and harbours, 
and he is famous for the numerous buildings he erected at Rome, 
Athens, and elsewhere. The Palmyrenes, who out of gratitude for 
favours received had assumed the name of Hadrianopolita, were soon 
infected with their benefactor’s rage for building, and it was at this 
time that they commenced to adorn their city. Roman ideas of 
design and embellishment were carried out with Oriental originality 
and taste ; and it is this that has given to the Palmyrene architec- 
ture the undefinable charm which late Roman art does not elsewhere 
possess. ‘The commonwealth soon felt the irksomeness of Roman 
patronage. In 248 a.p. the harsh and arbitrary rule of Priscus, 
who was governor of Syria for the Emperor Philip, caused serious 
revolts, and the Palmyrenes seized this opportunity to declare their 
complete independence. They chose the moment well, for the 
Roman power was waning, and the Persians were rapidly overrun- 
ning the Kast. Sapor, their king, had already become a formidable 
rival to Rome. He had seized the towns of Carrhw and Nisibis; had 
spread devastation and terror on either side of the Euphrates; and 
had conquered and annexed Armenia, the ally of Rome. Valerian, 
the Emperor, now advanced to put an end to the victorious progress 
of the Persian king, and to drive him back to his Eastern kingdom. 
For a time success attended his arms, and Sapor retreated to Emesa. 
But the Emperor following too rashly was here caught in a trap. 
He was betrayed by the evil counsel of a trusted friend, was sur- 
rounded by the countless cavalry of the enemy, was forced into a 
conference, and was then taken prisoner. In captivity he was sub- 
jected to the most degrading insults. King Sapor is even said to have 
mounted his horse by placing his foot on the neck of the kneeling 
Emperor. He did not, however, live long to suffer this ill-treatment, 
and after his death as a final indignity his skin was stuffed and pre- 
served as a trophy in the chief temple of the Persians. The defeat 
at Emesa was a terrible blow to Roman prestige. For the first time 
one of her emperors was a captive; and the Roman purple was as 
much tarnished by the vicious indolence of Gallienus, the son, as by 
the disgrace of the father. The East was almost lost to the Empire, 
as the Persians had overrun Syria, Silicia, and destroyed the capital 
of Cappadocia. At this moment one man alone opposed King Sapor 
successfully, and that man was Odenathus, the Palmyrene, a de- 
scendant of Odheyna, who had formerly obtained the sovereignty of 
Eastern Syria from Marcus Aurelius. A wealthy senator, a mighty 
hunter, and a brave soldier, Odenathus was a splendid type of an 
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Arab chief who commanded the affection and admiration of his 
fellow-citizens and of the wandering Arab tribes, the Ishmaelites of 
Syria. When Palmyra declared itself independent he was the 
acknowledged head of those tribes and commander-in-chief of the 
Palmyrene army, his father being Prince of Palmyra with the title 
of Septimius granted by Septimius Severus for services rendered in 
the war against Niger. Four years later his father died, and he 
became Prince and Septimius. This was in 252 a.p., and eight years 
later the Roman Emperor was a prisoner in the hands of the Persians. 
Odenathus rose to the occasion. He first sent rich presents to Sapor 
and demanded the release of Valerian. ‘‘ Who is this Odenathus,”’ 
said the Persian conqueror, ‘who thus insolently presumes to write 
to his lord? Let him prostrate himself before our throne with his 
hands tied behind him, or swift destruction shall be poured on his 
head, his race, and his country.” Sapor soon found that the Pal- 
myrene had no intention of doing him homage. The Palmyrene 
army, strengthened by the swift cavalry of the Bedouins, marched 
out under Odenathus and his wife, the famous Zenobia. The Per- 
sians were defeated, their treasure taken, and their women seized. 
Sapor fled back to Persia, and the East was reconquered for Rome. 
For this signal service Odenathus received the title of Augustus 
from a grateful Roman Senate, and was received as a colleague in 
the empire by Gallienus. He was now King of the East and 
partner in the imperial purple, and coins were struck in the united 
names of Gallienus and Odenathus. The latter, however, did not 
live long to enjoy his honours. He was returning from an expedi- 
tion in Asia Minor, from which he had driven the Goths, and at 
Emesa organized a great hunting expedition, his favourite pastime. 
During the chase his nephew, Mieonius, threw a javelin at a wild beast 
that was passing in front of the King, which naturally irritated him. 
In spite of a stern reproof the young man repeated the offence, which 
so enraged Odenathus that he gave orders for his imprisonment and 
for his horse to be taken away from him—a terrible disgrace to an 
Oriental. At the instance of Herodes, the eldest son of Odenathus, 
and stepson of Zenobia, Meonius was liberated, but the injury was 
not forgotten. Shortly after, at a banquet given in honour of the 
King’s victories, Meonius suddenly drew his sword and killed both 
Odenathus and his son, and was himself slain by those present. 
Such was the tragic end of the man who had saved the Roman 
power in the East, and had brought the name of Palmyra to the 
highest glory. His young widow, the warlike and_ beautiful 
Zenobia, succeeded him, and assumed the title of Augusta and Queen 
of the East, a.p. 263. 


Before narrating subsequent events it may be as well to give some 
account of the city of Palmyra as it was at that time. ‘‘ Tadmor in 
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the Wilderness,” as a description, gives a very erroneous idea of its 
former magnificence. Its situation is beautiful, and not at all desert- 
like. To the west it is guarded by a range of conical-shaped hills, 
hiding from the city all view of the grey desert which stretches out 
towards the Anti-Libanus. In the pass leading through these hills 
to the city stood, and still stand, the tomb-towers of the Palmyrenes. 
Although in their houses and streets they adopted the Roman style, 
in their places for burial they adhered to Asiatic models. The 
poorer citizens were buricd in underground or cave sepulchres, but 
the wealthy families could afford to erect these lofty sepulchral 
towers, which they adorned internally and externally to make them 
fit resting-places for their honoured dead. Handsome portals led 
into chambers in which were side recesses separated by pilasters. In 
these recesses and on stone ledges were placed, one above the other, 
the biers; and busts and recumbent figures ornamented the wall 
facing the entrance; panelled ceilings overhead were painted in 
bright colours, and a narrow stone staircase led to the upper stories, 
where were similar chambers. The towers were about sixty feet in 
height and tapered to the top, and the culture of the Palmyrenes 
was shown by the bi-lingual inscriptions in Greek and Aramaic which 
each tower bore. Below the valley of the tombs, on a level slightly 
higher than the surrounding plain, stood the city, walled round with 
strong ramparts, and covering nearly two square miles of ground. 
To the east of the city, and overlooking it, rose the great Temple of 
the Sun, built on foundations of King Solomon’s time, and perhaps 
replacing one consecrated to the worship of the true God. Past the 
temple, to north, east, and south, lies the desert, extending on every 
side like an illimitable ocean that no storm-wind can ruffle, and that 
reflects in some mysterious manner the blue of the heavens. White 
streaks glisten in the sunshine and mark the great fields of salt ; and 
here and there an undulation in the plain looks like some tender- 
coloured island floating in a great calm sea. In such a setting the 
temples, palaces, and streets of Palmyra were built of a cold grey 
stone that time and weather seemed gradually to tinge with a soft 
yellow radiance. A main street, flanked with a double row of 
columns, fifteen hundred in number, and forming two colonnades, 
led through the city and under a splendidly carved triumphal arch 
to the entrance of the great temple. Each column, with deeply-cut 
Corinthian capital, supported an entablature, and in some cases a 
second and smaller colonnade rose above the first, whence foot-pas- 
sengers could watch the busy scene in the street below. Half-way 
up each of the larger columns, and projecting towards the street, 
was a stone bracket, on which stood the statue of some worthy 
citizen, and underneath were inscribed in Palmyrene and Greek 
characters the virtues or services of the person thus honoured. Not 
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only did the Senate and people thus commemorate great deeds, but 
families were allowed to erect a statue of some beloved member, and in 
one case a widower thus recorded his grief at the loss of a virtuous wife, 
On the north side of the grand colonnade, besides ornamental buildings 
and baths, numerous temples were erected, each one adorned with 
portico, columns, friczes, entablatures, and ornamental niches for 
statues. Solitary pillars, some of very great height, rose in the 
centre of open spaces, monuments of services rendered to the State. 
On one is written: ‘ The Senate and the people have placed this in 
honour of Alilamenes and his father Oranes, devoted lovers of their 
country, and in every respect deserving well of their country and of 
the Immortal Gods.” On another is the votive inscription of the leader 
of a commercial caravan. Half-way down the main thoroughfare was 
a piazza formed by a cross street, which, flanked with columns, led 
to one of the chief temples. This piazza was vaulted over, the roof 
being supported by four massive columns of granite speckled with 
blue, which had been conveyed here with infinite difficulty from 
Kgypt. At short intervals in the colonnade were portals with arches 
leading to the palaces and houses of the nobles. At the extreme end 
of the street, three-quarters of a mile from the triumphal arch, was 
a portico enriched with a lovely design of great bunches of grapes 
and vine-leaves. Behind it stood a tomb of one of the Palmyra 
chiefs containing massive sarcophagi with sculptural wreaths, and 
busts in medallions. Stone portraits of the dead reclining on one 
arm and clothed in Roman costumes showed the taste of the Pal- 
myrenes for Western art. A fine bas-relief of Victory stood out 
from the wall above the sarcophagi, and, with outspread wings, 
watched over the warriors who had passed away for ever from the 
sound of strife. 

Cross streets led to the temples and other buildings, of which one 
larger than the rest was a circus with a semicircular row of columns 
where equestrian feats were practised by the skilled horsemen of 
Palmyra. The whole city was a scene of bustling activity. Caravans 
of camels were constantly arriving from east and west, and an ever- 
changing crowd of natives in the picturesque costumes of Persia, 
Armenia, and other Oriental countries thronged its thoroughfares. 
In the market-place to the west of the great temple the chief busi- 
ness of the city was transacted. Here the bright-coloured dresses of 
buyers and sellers, the rich and rare goods, the silks, embroideries, 
and Oriental finery, the horses and camels with their gay trappings, 
all with a background of classical architecture, formed a scene which 
could not be surpassed for gorgeousness and brilliancy in any other 
part of the world. And looking down upon all this stood the great 
Temple of the Sun, the tutelar deity of the Palmyrenes. A broad 
flight of steps led up to a richly-carved gateway in the wall which 
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surrounds the temple. 
was decorated externally and internally with a succession of Co- 


This wall, some seven hundred feet square, 


rinthian pilasters on Attic bases, between which were windows with 
ornamented pediments; and above the pilasters ran a rich frieze and 
sculptured cornice. Inside the courtyard was lined by a double row 
of columns, and in the centre stood the temple itself. Around it was 
a peristyle of one hundred and forty columns, and the entrance, con- 
trary to custom, faced the setting sun. The portal was most imposing 
with its tall fluted columns, each with a brazen capital; and the 
gateway was adorned with the favourite design of vine-leaves and 
clusters of grapes. A small chamber to the north had a beautiful 
ceiling with a large stone in the centre hollowed out into a dome. 
Surrounding this dome was a circular border with the twelve signs 
of the zodiac, and the whole ceiling was divided into compartments 
beautifully carved and fretted, and enclosing busts in high relief. 
To the south was another chamber equally rich in ornament, and the 
whole cella was embellished with elaborately carved windows and 
niches for statues. At each end of the temple were two Ionic half 
columns with Corinthian capitals in brass. No particular style of 
architecture had been adopted. The Palmyrenes had borrowed ideas 
from all parts of the world: Corinthian columns and capitals ; Ionic 
pilasters ; designs of fruits, flowers, and leaves, with patterns some 
classic, some barbaric. From Egypt may have come the symbol 
carved on the ceiling of the entrance gateway, of a great eagle with 
outstretched wings hovering overhead on a groundwork of stars, and 
supported by beneficent genii. In this citadel-like temple the wor- 
ship of Helios, the great sun-god, was celebrated with all the pomp 
and ceremony of Roman magnificence combined with Oriental super- 
stition. To the south of the temple from the hills flowed a river, 
and on its banks grew the palm-trees, which gave the name of Pal- 
myra to the city. Beyond were the orchards and fields watered by 
many streams, luxuriant foliage and waving corn-fields forming a 
beautiful foreground to the endless distances of the desert. 

Such was the home of Zenobia, whose supreme authority the sur- 
rounding countries were gradually being brought to acknowledge. 
The handsomest, bravest, most learned and most chaste of women was 
at the time of Odenathus’ death little more than a girl in years, She 
had proved herself an experienced huntress and a brave warrior, for, 
like her husband, she delighted in the pleasures of the chase, and by 
his side had tasted the excitement of war. She was a brunette, with 
sparkling black eyes, ‘beyond measure lively, divinely expressive, 
and of incredible beauty ;” and her teeth were so dazzlingly white 
“that many thought them pearls rather than teeth.” On great 
occasions she was dressed, as we picture Minerva, with a helmet on 
her head, and across her forehead was a purple band fringed with 
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jewels. Her dress was fastened at the waist by diamond ornaments, 
and sleeves hanging from the shoulder left her shapely arms bare, 
She lived with royal pomp, receiving adoration like the Persian 
monarchs, and banqueting like the Roman emperors. At these 
banquets she would drink with her chief officers out of golden 
goblets set with jewels. She was temperate in drink as in all things, 
but found that wine loosened the tongues of her captains, and of the 
Persians and Armenians who surrounded her, and she was thus 
enabled to dive into their secrets. Sometimes she used a chariot, but 
more frequently rode on horseback. At other times she would walk 
great distances on foot at the head of her infantry. She was not, 
however, only a warrior and huntress. She was equally eminent for 
her learning, having studied the Greek authors and poets under the 
celebrated Longinus. This philosopher had quitted Athens, where his 
position as literary critic was unrivalled, to live in the East where he 
had been born, and which attracted him back even from that great 
seat of learning. Zenobia was not only proficient in Greek but also 
studied Latin, and was so well acquainted with the Egyptian language 
and with the history of the East that she was able to compile an 
abridged history for her own use. Her character was well summed up 
by Aurelian in one of his dispatches: “She is prudent in council, 
firm of purpose, an experienced general, generous when necessary, 
severe when severity is justice.” It is said that she was almost per- 
suaded to become a Christian, but by what means we learn nothing. 
It is certain, however, that she was no fanatic in religious matters, as 
she tolerated Christianity in her dominions, and would not allow the 
churches of the Christians to be converted into synagogues. Learned, 
daring, and ambitious, she commenced her reign by gaining victory 
after victory. Despising the imbecile Gallienus, whose indolence and 
vicious incapacity had brought the Roman power so low, she threw 
off the alliance with Rome, marched against the Roman general, and, 
meeting him on the borders of Persia, destroyed his whole army. 
She then sent her trusted general Zabdas to conquer Egypt, und, 
having made peace with Persia, assumed the imperial purple and the 
titles of Augusta and Queen of the East. Her youthful sons she 
showed to her people also clothed in purple, and proclaimed to the 
world her sovereign power and independence. In the meantime 
Gallienus died and was succeeded by Claudius. The fear which the 
Palmyrene successes had now inspired at Rome may be gathered 
from the fact that when Claudius was elected, the Senate cried out 
five times : ‘‘ O Emperor Claudius ! deliver us from the Palmyrenes ;” 
and then seven times: “O Emperor Claudius! rescue us from 
Zenobia.” After two years’ reign, during which he was too much 
engaged in the Gothic war to attend to his Eastern dominions, 
Claudius died of the plague, wisely recommending his general, 
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Aurelian, as his successor. This great emperor soon reasserted 
everywhere the power of the Roman arms. Having conquered the 
Goths, the Vandals, and the Alemanni, having subdued rebellions in 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain, having completely pacified the West, he 
turned his attention to the Kast, where Zenobia now ruled supreme. 
Aurelian crossed Asia Minor without experiencing much resistance, 
and when near Antioch met the Palmyrene army advancing against 
him. Zenobia in person led her forces, which were composed of 
light archers and heavy cavalry. The latter clothed in complete 
armour of steel had hitherto been invincible; but Aurelian knowing 
of the heaviness of their armour and their superiority as horsemen 
resolved upon a stratagem. He gave orders to the Roman horse, 
not to attack first, but to allow the enemy to charge and then pre- 
tend to fly. This was done until the Palmyrenes and their horses 
being tired out by the excessive heat and heavy weight, fell an easy 
prey to the Romans. After the rout of the cavalry, Zenobia with 
Zabdas her gencral fled into Antioch, and fearing a revolt in that 
city if the defeat became known, a man who resembled Aurelian was 
led through the streets a captive in chains. This trick imposed 
upon the inhabitants for the moment, and when night came the 
remaining part of the Palmyrene army stole out of the city and 
retreated to Kmesa. Here preparations were made for a final battle. 
When the Romans appeared in sight, Zenobia drew up her forces in 
front of the town, appeared in armour at the head of her troops, and 
defied Aurelian to the combat. The Palmyrene cavalry revenged 
their former defeat by almost annihilating the Roman horse, but 
the work of the day rested chiefly with the infantry. After a 
stubborn fight the Palmyrenes, who seemed unable to defend them- 
selves at close quarters against the clubs and quarter-staves of the 
Palestinians, being unaccustomed to such weapons, gave way before 
the mixed forces of the Roman Emperor, and fled, leaving large 
numbers dead on the field. Zenobia now returned in haste to 
Palmyra. Her treasures of gold, silk, and precious stones fell into 
the hands of Aurelian, who pursued her as quickly as he could, his 
march being much harassed by the Bedouins of the desert. Then 
commenced the last act of the drama: a long siege of the wealthy 
capital. The walls were strong and well defended, and the Palmy- 
renes jeered at the Romans from the ramparts, confident in their 
own strength and in the hope of Persian reinforcements. A story is 
narrated by Zosimus which shows how closely a city was invested in 
those days. A Palmyrene soldier chaffed the Emperor himself 
from the walls, and taunted him with his inability to take the town. 
A Persian offered to shoot the man for his insolence, and having 
obtained permission from Aurelian concealed himself behind some 
men, stretched his bow, and transfixed with an arrow the still jeer- 
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ing Palmyrene, who fell over the wall dead before the Emperor and 
his soldiers. 

Aurelian gave a graphic account of the difficulties of the siege. 
“T cannot tell you,” he said, “ how many arrows and apparatuses of 
war there are, how many weapons, how many stones; there is no 








part of the wall which is not furnished with two or three balistas; 
tormenting fire too is poured from them.” Wearied with the length 
of the siege, Aurelian treated for its surrender. His conditions were 







that the lives of all should be spared, that Zenobia should be given 






a safe place of exile, that the Palmyrene laws and institutions should 
be respected, and that the guns, silver, gold, silk, horses, and camels 
should be given to the Roman treasury. Zenobia sent the following 
































answer :— 


‘*No man as yet except thou has dared to ask what thou demandest. What- 
ever is to be achieved in war must be performed by valour alone. Thou askest 
my surrender, as if ignorant that Cleopatra the Queen chose rather to die than 
to live with loss of dignity. The Persian assistance which we await cannot be 
long wanting. On our side are the Armenians; on our side are the Saracens. 
The robbers of the Syrian desert have conquered thine army, O Aurelian; 
what then if the forces we expect should arrive? Thou wilt assuredly lay 
aside the pride with which thou now demandest my surrender as if thou hadst 
already triumphed.” 


These bold words were in vain. Aurelian redoubled his efforts. 
He intercepted some Persian reinforcements, and bought over the 
Saracens and Armenians. No help came to the besieged Palmyrenes, 
and they were at last driven to the utmost extremity. It was then 
that Zenobia, impelled either by fear or in order to seek assistance, 
fled from Palmyra on a fleet dromedary and attended by only a few 
servants. She left secretly by night, escaping by a small door on 
the east side of the Great Temple. This stone door, with its hinges 
also of stone, remains to this day. Having successfully passed the 
Roman lines the Queen reached the Euphrates in safety; but her 
flight had been discovered, and as she was about to embark in 4 
boat to cross the river, some Roman horsemen rode up, took her 
prisoner, and led her back into the presence of Aurelian. ‘“ How, 0 
Zenobia, hast thou dared to insult the Emperors of Rome?” he 
asked. She replied with tact: “I acknowledge thee to be Emperor, 
who art a conquerer. Gallienus, Aureolus, and the others I did not 
acknowledge.” 

When the fate of their queen was known, the half-famished 
Palmyrenes rushed to the walls, and implored the clemency of the 
Emperor. He treated them with generosity, sparing their lives and 
their property, but the Temple of the Sun he rifled of its treasures. 
Having broken the power of his once-formidable enemy, Aurelian 
turned homewards, taking with him as prisoners Zenobia and her 
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chief councillors, including Longinus. By the time, however, that 
the Emperor arrived back at Kmesa the clamouring of his soldiers for 
the execution of the Palmyrenes had grown too loud to be safely 
disregarded. Zenobia, terrified by her danger, basely declared that 
her actions had been forced on her by her councillors, and that the 
haughty answer she had returned to Aurelian was dictated by 
Longinus, and gave us an excuse the weakness of her sex! The 
male prisoners were immediately executed, Longinus meeting his 
death with philosophical calmness; and faithful to the end he 
bewailed not his own fate, but the misfortunes of his queen and friend. 
Zenobia’s life was spared, and she was taken to Rome, where she 
suffered the humiliation of adorning the triumph of Aurelian. Among 
the trophies of this triumph were her jewels and plate, the spoils of 
Palmyra, the royal carriage of Odenathus covered with silver, gold, 
and gems, and also a splendid carriage built by Zenobia, in which 
she had boasted she would enter Rome as conqueror. Labouring 
under the weight of jewels, her ankles bound by golden rings, her 
wrists and neck with golden chains, her tottering frame supported 
by slaves, the Eastern Queen, whose very name had made Rome 
tremble, was exhibited to the Roman populace humbled and a 
captive. Unlike most Roman captives, her patriotism was not 
punished with death. The Emperor gave her a villa at Tivoli; 
she soon was married to a Roman senator; and her descendants 
flourished as late as the sixth century. Thus from the highest 
pinnacle of fume and power she sank into obscurity a comfortable 
and prosperous Roman matron. 

The end of Palmyra was now at hand. The Roman garrison left 
behind by Aurelian was attacked and destroyed before he had reached 
Europe. He returned swiftly from the shores of the Bosphorus and 
wreaked a terrible vengeance on the inhabitants. ‘“ You may now 
sheathe the sword,” he subsequently wrote. ‘The Palmyrenes have 
been sufficiently slaughtered and cut to pieces. We have not spared 
women, we have slain children, we have strangled old men, we have 
destroyed the husbandmen. To whom can we leave the land? To 
whom the city? It must be divided among the few who remain.” 

From this time commenced the decay of the city and the extine- 
tion of the Palmyrene nationality. Nor had this fate been hidden from 
them, for it is said they had received several intimations from the 
gods of their overthrow. Among others they were given the fol- 
lowing uncivil answer to their prayers for the future from Apollo 
Sarpedonius, at Seleucia :— 

‘* Avoid my temple, cursed, treacherous nation ! 
You even put the gods themselves in passion.” 

In the time of Diocletian the city seems to have been used as a 
fortress in his wars against the Persians, for he built a now rampirt 
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round it, and inscribed the words which can still be read: “ Diocle- 
tianus et Constantius Maximianus castra feliciter condiderunt.” But 
gradually it became of less and less importance. Its inhabitants 
followed the old religion, Sabaism or worship of the heavenly bodies, 
until the revolution produced by the rise of Mohammedanism in 
622 a.p. swept over the East. In the hands of fanatic Mussulmans 
who refused to traffic with Christians Palmyra lost its position as a 
commercial centre, but it still continued to be a field of battle. I 
suffered considerably in the conflicts between the Omayyades and 
Abbasides in 745 a.v., but still more from the great earthquakes of 
859 and 1089, when many of its buildings were overthrown and its 
water supply considerably decreased. In 1172 the Mussulmans seem 
to have been driven out of the place, for we are told by the Jewish 
writer, Benjamin of Tudela, that in his time there were “ two thou- 
sand stout Jews” in Tadmour who waged wars with the Christians and 
with the Arabs. However it soon became again a dirty Arab village. 
Its commercial importance was now completely at an end. Tribal 
feuds and petty quarrels rendered the route unsafe, and the occasional 
caravans that pass are plundered even to this day. Convulsions of 
nature combined with barbarian ignorance had partially destroyed 
the ancient magnificence of the city, whose ruins gradually faded 
from the knowledge of the Western world, and whose very nam 
sank into oblivion for over five hundred years. In the year 1691 
Palmyra may be said to have been rediscovered by a party of English 
merchants from Aleppo, who finding a small Arab village in the 
ruins declared that “certainly the world itself cannot afford the 





like mixture of remains of the greatest state and magnificence, 
together with the extremity of filth and poverty.” It was, however, 
only in the last century that Palmyra was thoroughly examined by 
Messrs. Wood and Dawkins, who published an accurate account of 
the ruins and inscriptions with careful drawings and plans. And 
now the difficulties and dangers owing to the predatory habits of the 
wandering Bedouins being nearly at an end, tourists can easily 
visit the once famous spot. After a tour in Palestine, we went there 
last spring ; and I am writing this account in hopes of persuading 
others who do not fear fatigue to undertake the same trip. The 
route from Damascus to Karyaten, a village on the edge of the 
desert, follows the southern side of the Anti-Libanus through some 
lovely scenery. In four days, by riding twenty-five miles a day, 
Karyaten is reached, and preparations are made for the desert jour- 
ney. Camels are hired, waterskins are filled, an escort of four 
soldiers is obtained; and in the early morning as the sun is begin- 
ning to rise across the plain, we mount our horses and start eastwards, 
accompanied by dragoman, cook, mess-waiter, muleteers, and escort, all 
humbly following our pilot, a cheery Bedouin sheikh on a very active 
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donkey. The desert here is covered with spare tufts of grasses and 
with a grey aromatic shrub. In some spots we notice wild flowers ; 
and there is plenty of animal life. Pelicans, storks, and cranes 
» & stand gazing at us or flap heavily away. Swallows dart round and 
round us, one so near as to touch my cheek with its wing. Flocks 
of sand-grouse fly with shrill cries over our heads, or rise like a 
cloud of blue and green in front of our horses. Desert mice with 
their tails erect like miniature mops jump into their holes, with 
which the sandy plain is honeycombed ; and bright-coloured lizards 
dart about in all directions. On each side the plain is bounded by 
distant hills beautiful in shape and colour, but waterless and unin- 
? habited. We have a rest at mid-day beside a solitary tower which, 
with an old carved stone doorway sunk deep in the sand, is the first 
sign of Palmyrene architecture. We have pushed ahead to obtain 
this rest, and now rejoin our caravan, which moves at the rate of 
three miles an hour. After ten hours in the saddle we are glad to 
pitch our tents. Horses and mules are tethered, and the camels 
wander off and eat the dried-up shrub. Our escort light a fire, and 
in a solemn circle commence a frugal repast. The cook fans some 
charcoal embers and stirs his pots and pans, which emit delicious 
odours. The muleteers swear and grumble until our dragoman 
explains that there is not enough water for the beasts, and receives 
permission to take the skins set aside for our morning baths. But 
a little later all are asleep with the silence of the wilderness around 
the camp and overhead a grand illumination of Eastern starlight. 
We are up again before daylight, and sit shivering on a box, while 
by the light of a couple of flickering candle-lamps the baggage is 
gradually fastened on camels and mules. In the semi-darkness are 
heard the weird grumbling of the camels, the braying of the donkeys, 
the neighing of our Arab horses, and the constant stream of oaths, 
without which no Syrian muleteer seems to be able to do anything. 
The lights dance about, the stars sparkle, and the camp fire emits 
dying puffs of smoke as we go to see a large snake which had been 
killed as it glided towards our horses, passing over the leg of a mule- 
teer and awakening him by its hissing. At last the start is made, 
and we follow each other in single file, guided by the stars alone. 
After a little a faint pale grey light seems to creep up the sky, 
putting out the stars one by one. ‘The grey grows into warm green 
and rosy pink until all seems to be merged in a soft yellow. Brighter 
and brighter it becomes until a thread of light between two tiny 
peaks, which look like diminutive ant-hills in the horizon, shoots 
across the plain, growing broader until a circle of fire emerges into 
a sea of haze and colour. ‘Then our Arab sheikh pointing to the 
distant peaks exclaims, “ There is Tadmour !” 

We press on and soon arrive at a Turkish guard-house, in front of 
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which is a well of sulphureous water, which our thirsty animals drink 
with pleasure. Half-a-dozen Turkish soldiers are kept here to guard 
the well and look after the safety of passing caravans. They are in 
fact the police of the desert. We were told, however, that they 
never moved out of their house; and, unless their looks belied them, 
caravans would be safer in their absence than under their protection. 
The order is given to start again; and as we ride on we see to the 
left a large herd of camels, and pass their driver, a fierce-looking, 
dark-skinned man, with bare arms, legs, and feet, astride a skinny 
little horse, a coloured kaffiyeh on his head, a striped abbaya or 
burnous over his shoulder, and an old-fashioned spear in his hand 
at least fourteen feet long. Such was in the oldest times and such is 
still the nomad Bedouin, the child of the desert. As we draw nearer 
to the two peaks the sun strikes hotter and hotter on the plain. All 
vegetation disappears. The surface of the earth seems blistered and 
scorched with fire, and the reflection burns against the face and 
hands. The hot air is suffocating, but we ride on, knowing that we 
shall soon find rest and shade. We at last reach the defile between 
the peaks, and pass the ruined towers which line like sentinels the 
“ Valley of the Tombs,” and then suddenly we look out across the 
great desert, and at our feet lies the ruined City of the Palms, “ an 
amazipg sight of a multitude of pillars standing scattered up and 
down for the space of near a mile of ground—a very wood of pillars.” 
But we are too exhausted to stop and admire, for we have ridden for 
eight and a half consecutive hours, so we hasten down past the ruins, 
and are soon enjoying our lunch, and then a siesta under the palms, 
fig-trees, and apricot trees, which still flourish in the gardens of 
Palmyra. 

Several days were passed in wandering among the ruins, which scem 
to exercise a curious spell over the imagination. The position of 
Palmyra is not perhaps as fine as Baalbec with its background of 
snow-clad mountains, nor can its architecture be compared with ihe 
perfect work of the Parthenon, but its remains are those of a mighty 
city enveloped in an atmosphere of romance, and seeming to breathe 
of great men and of noble deeds. The ground is literally strewn 
with fragments. Deeply-cut Corinthian capitals lie about half 
buried in the sand; bits of pillars, columns, cornices, and friezes ure 
scattered in wild confusion ; and the ground is sprinkled with the 
débris of vari-coloured pottery and old glass. Richly carved sarco- 
phagi ruthlessly dug up, defaced, and desecrated by the native 
treasure-hunter are thrown one on the other, some above ground and 
others half buried in the ruins of the rifled tombs ; recumbent figures 
without heads or arms or feet lie about in all directions; bits of 
marble and granite protrude here and there. Half-ruined temples, 
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tumble-down walls, rows of prostrate columns marking the remains of 
an ancient street, remains often foundations of old palaces, the ruined 
circus with its semicircle of columns, vestiges of baths, all cover acres 
of ground; and the only sign of life as we scramble about are a 
couple of Arabs searching for coins, and myriads of flies and locusts. 
The latter are as yet in their baby stage of hopping and crawling ; 
they cannot yet march. The ground in some parts is brown with 
them, and as we move along they divide before our feet like receding 
waves, and close in again behind us. Many are the questions during 
our tour as to whether we had seen the locust-enemy, for great is 
the fear of them when they are full grown and commence to march 
across the country, like an invading army. 

Our tents are pitched in what was the main street, near the triple 
triumphal arch, which, though much broken and worn, still stands 
erect. Over a hundred columns still show the line of the street, 
but the number is many less than in the time of the first explorers, 
and it is sad to notice that owing to neglect the ruins are crumbling 
away. It would be difficult, even if Palmyra belonged to a less 
incompetent nation than its present rulers, to take any care of 
the place. Digging and rifling are of course forbidden, and of 
course are largely indulged in by the ignorant natives, whose one 
idea is to find something to sell; but the wind which constantly 
blows here is doing more harm than any human agency, by drifting 
the sand across the ruins and gradually burying them from sight. 
It is evident that a great natural change has taken place since a river 
flowed past the city and pleasant streams watered its environs. The 
present chief spring is sulphureous, very strong-smelling and nasty- 
tasting; but if allowed to stand for twenty-four hours it becomes 
almost drinkable. It is probable that the earthquakes already men- 
tioned altered the water supply—the raison d’étre of the ancient 
city ; and as there is now much less water, there is more sand. The 
roofless temples are already buried many feet in it, and no trace of 
pavement is anywhere to be seen. In the midst of the desolation 
and ruin some of the monumental columns still remain standing ; 
but one of the largest has lately fallen, having been pulled down, as 
we were told, by a French tourist, who hoped to find some treasures 
in its capital. This act of vandalism was rewarded by the discovery 
of a small old knife and some valueless coins ! 

The statues on the columns have all disappeared, but the inscrip- 
tions in Greek and Palmyrene characters still remain. The number 
of standing columns is the chief characteristic of Palmyra as it now 
is. ‘Traces of the walls of the chief buildings can be seen, but there 
is absolutely no sign of where the citizens lived. The present 
inhabitants congregate in the modern mud-village which entirely 
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fills the Temple of the Sun. There are a few new buildings just 
outside ; but the interior of the court is like any other Arab village, 
with the sole difference that columns, here in rows and there single, 
rise out of the narrow streets or from among the flat-roofed houses, 
It is impossible to get a view of the temple except from a roof-top, 
and then one can with difficulty guess at its past glories. The gate- 
way of the ancient cella, which is now a mosque, still remains, and 
is beautiful with its bands of rich designs. Parts of the chambers 
of the temple also exist, with their carved ceilings, on which the 
signs of the zodiac and the great eagle are still to be seen. In the 
eastern side of the surrounding wall, which is rapidly falling down, 
I was glad to see the small stone door still revolving on its stone 
pivot through which Zenobia made her escape over sixteen hundrd 
years ago. 

A visit to the temple is, however, hardly a pleasant experience. 
The stranger is followed by a crowd of women and children, each 
with a few worthless coins to sell, and some with a carved stone 
head barbarously hacked off a sarcophagus or a tomb. These are 
shown with great secrecy, and are generally brought to the tents 
under cover of night to be inspected. The children rush from all 
parts to jeer at the foreigners; and we left the temple, passing out 
under its splendid entrance-gate, to the accompaniment of a scream- 
ing chorus of insulting remarks. The officials of the place are four 
in number, and form a striking contrast to the Palmyrene rulers in 
the past. They paid us a ceremonious visit in our tent, and silently 
partook of lemonade, coffee, and cigarettes. The mudir or governor 
yawned the whole time. The commandant of the Turkish garrison 
had been a Russian prisoner after Plevna, and was ready to abuse 
ingland for not having helped her naturai allies. The judge, who 
was also the schoolmaster, did not give a favourable notion of justice 
or of learning. The last of the four, the overseer of the salt-beds, 
who was perfectly hideous, spoke but little, but whispered in the car 
of our dragoman that he wished me to paint his portrait to send to 
his mother, whom he had not seen since childhood. This I afterwards 
did; and I trust the parent will be more pleased with the result than 
her son, who, not understanding light and shade, indignantly denicd 
that one of his cheeks was darker than the other. 

Conversation during their visit was most difficult. At last I 
asked in despair, “‘ How do you pass your time ?” 

The answer was prompt: “Sleep.” 

“ Do you hunt or shoot ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Do you read ?” 
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« Do you write ?” 

“No.” 

“Do you take an interest in the ruins ?” 
“No! no! no!” 

“To you do nothing but sleep 
The mudir with many yawns here 
There is nothing else to do—but to die. 
Such is the successor to Odenathus and Zenobia. 

A ride to the salt-fields, where the water was gradually disappear- 
ing and leaving a sediment of salt half an inch thick, and a visit to 
the tower-tombs, completed our explorations. Most of the towers are 
in a very ruinous state, but in the best preserved, although the flooring 
and the staircase have fallen, there are still the pilasters, the painted 
ceiling, the recesses for the biers, and the busts which are now head- 
less. The inscription over one of the doors states that this monument 
Elabilus built for himself and his family, and the date is 102 a.p. 
On another is the date 2 a.p. We are able to ascend a third, as its 
staircase is nearly perfect, and examine all the five storeys ; but it 
is rather ghastly work, as at each step there is a scrunch of human 
bones. The Aleppo merchants who visited this tower nearly two 
hundred years ago described it as “not altogether so polite or so 
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well-painted.”” We find in one chamber some traces of mosaic on 
the ceiling, but the treasure-hunter has not left much in these 
interesting mausolea. From one of them probably came the inscrip- 
tion which has been removed to the entrance of the Great Temple, and 
which reads thus: “This sepulchral monument out of his own 
money hath Septimius Odenathus, illustrious senator, erected for 
himself, his children, and _ his posterity, as an honour to them in 
times to come.” Little did he think that he would be the only tenant. 

We return to our tents at sunset, and the scene is most lovely. 
The lines of pillars, the archways, the temples, and all the fallen 
débris are tinged with delicate orange and pink lights, which shine 
out against the cold greys of the hills. Through the ruins troop a 
long line of Bedouin women in their dark blue drapery, each with a 
water-pitcher balanced on her head, moving with a stately grace 
peculiar to Orientals. Up into the temple they pass, while the 
men idly wander about in their bright-coloured dresses, as if labour 
were for women alone. A stork has settled on the triumphal arch 
with a satisfied croak ; the sand-grouse fly overhead in clouds to their 
night-quarters; the shadows lengthen; the stars begin to twinkle 
through the colonnade; and in the dusk one can dream of old days 
when the brave Odenathus returned here from his triumphs to 
banquets and rejoicings, and the lovely Zenobia was treated almost 
as a goddess by her devoted subjects. 
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‘* Antiquity, thou wondrous charm, what art thou that being nothing thou 
art everything ? The mighty future is to us as nothing, being everything—the 
past everything, being nothing.” 

Our visit is over. We are told we must make an early start in 
order to get as far as possible next day on our return march, for 
there is a rumour that Bedouins from Moab are on the look out for 
plunder. The report states that sixty horsemen and sixty camels 
each carrying two men, all completely armed, are waiting for 
caravan; and as one was plundered last year the prospect is not 
pleasant, but luckily we saw no signs of robbers. Before daybreak 
the tents and baggage are packed and the animals are loaded. Wi 
pass through the columns across the ruins up into the valley and 
past the old towers. Then looking back another day is commencing ; 
and above the Eastern horizon the sun is peeping through grey 
clouds at the temple where he was once worshipped, and across thi 
ruins of a city whose fame will last, although its remains may 
gradually disappear and be buried out of sight for ever. 


Compton. 














OUR TASK 





IN EGYPT. 


1.—ITS DIFFICULTIES. 


Brrore attempting to chronicle our endeavours to carry out our 
task in Egypt, it behoves us to point out the enormous difficulties we 
have had to encounter, some due to adverse and uncontrollable 
circumstances; others, and not the least formidable, created by our- 
selves. The privileges claimed by Europeans, and their perpetual inter- 
ference in the affairs of the country, are the greatest of the obstacles 
to which we allude, and which may be summed up in two words, 
Capitulations, and Public Debt. 

The Capitulations have endowed Egypt with no less than seventeen 
legal jurisdictions, and have practically rendered all foreigners, and 
many orientals, independent of all authority. The amount of con- 
fusion and abuse arising from this situation may with difficulty be 
even imagined. The irrigation officials, for example, find it necessary 
occasionally in the common interest of agriculture, to prevent for a 
short time private water wheels and steam pumps from working, but 
their authority, effective enough with the poor owner of five acres, 
is useless against the Kuropean with five hundred, who can only be 
approached through his Consul. 

Another example is equally striking: English subjects are com- 
pelled by their Consuls to give evidence in Foreign Consular courts, 
but we have seen in our British courts, criminal and even capital 
cases fall through, on account of the refusal of essential foreign 
witnesses to attend. 

Nor is this the worst; the police are constantly and openly defied, 
and can scarcely be expected to be particularly zealous in risking life 
or limb to capture criminals whom they may see again walking about 
town within a few days after their arrest. Foreign criminals conse- 
quently evade punishment so frequently that fraud may be said to be 
virtually unassailable, and even murder often escapes without any 
adequate punishment. 

The foreign debt, on the other hand, has led to the creation of a 
number of international bodies throughout the entire administration, 
whose auction is necessarily much less in the interest of the country 
than in that of the foreign creditors. These bodics the Government 
is bound to conciliate, for without their approval no important step 
can be taken. If the bondholder be prepared to admit some measure 
for increasing the resources of the country, the foreign resident, 
availing himself of his immunities, takes care that no share in the 
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necessary sacrifices shall fall upon him; whilst, if the latter be disposed 
to lend his countenance to the State, the bondholder will stay his 
hand if it be to his interest to do so. We have had an example of 
the first case in the pertinacity with which all taxation of foreigners 
is opposed, or, when grudgingly conceded, has been delayed by thie 
dead weight of passive resistance and calculated procrastination. 
The second case was not less clear when the State was under the 
necessity of suspending the Sinking Fund to prevent a dead-lock in 
its finances. 

It would appear reasonable that England having, willingly or not, 
undertaken to regenerate Egypt, should have commenced by beating 
down all opposition of this nature, or at least should have restrained 
it within the narrowest limits, and prevented it from increasing. 
Foreign residents naturally, Englishmen included, would never 
consent to allow their property, liberty, or lives to be at the mercy 
of corrupt and ignorant tribunals ; but the Capitulations could have 
been got rid of by an authoritative and official declaration of our 
responsibility, which, however, we throughout have refused to give. 

As to the debt question, the Caisse de la Dette is a distinct govern- 
ment within a government, which hampers the State at every turn. 
Yet, possibly for reasons hidden to the outsider, this body has been 
allowed to become still more powerful by the addition of delegates 
from two great States previously unrepresented, with no other object 
apparently than to obtain for a paltry loan of £9,000,000 guarantees 
which, judged from the Stock Exchange list, practically depreciate! 
our own guarantees, some of which are of scarcely greater value 
than the credit of the borrower they were called upon to endorse. 

When, therefore, it is argued that a foreign State would have 
introduced order by reform, as France has done in Tunis in a much 
shorter time, and to a far greater extent than we have done, we 
must ask by what methods such a result could have been obtained. 
Undoubtedly, had Great Britain chosen to declare herself mistress 
or protectress of Egypt, numberless difficulties would have vanished. 
The financial question, which is at the root of Egyptian troubles, 
would simply not have existed; our name would have sufficed to 
transform a deficit, or a painfully obtained equilibrium, into a hand- 
some surplus sufficient to have enabled the Ministry to meet all 
ordinary and extraordinary expenditure with ease, and to have 
applied such sums to remuncrative public works as would eventually 
have placed the country beyond the reach of agricultural distress. 
And all this without the addition of the smallest item to the English 
budget, either now or in perspective. The Capitulations we should 
have scattered to the winds, as was done in Tunis, and having estab- 
lished throughout the country honest and competent tribunals, we 
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should have required that every one, native or stranger, should 
submit absolutely to their jurisdiction. The anomalies of taxation 
and the unequal treatment of rich and poor would rapidly, if not 
immediately, have disappeared, and factious opposition would have 
been put aside with a high hand. 

But it was not destined so to be. Hampering our hands with 
bonds of our own forging, we undertook an arduous, an anxious, and 
a difficult task, and determined upon setting about it in the most 
difficult manner. 

Capable men, it is true, were sent out to Egypt from England 
and India, but, except for moral support, they were left to their 
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own resources, and told to rely only upon their own strength of 
character and their own tact. They had to elaborate new and 
unpopular schemes of reform, to get them accepted, and to carry 
them out by the exercise of their own unaided personal qualities ; 
to face opposition, not merely the active hostility of jeopardized 
interests, but underhand intrigues and the passive resistance of indif- 
ference and inertia. And with this they had to endure in silence 
and good-humouredly the attacks of bitterly hostile and utterly 
unscrupulous journalists, to hear their every act vilified, their every 
motive misrepresented, and even their private lives and characters 
assailed. What wonder, then, if men of merit threw up their posts in 
sheer disgust! But all the more credit must we give to those who 
valiantly struggled on in spite of difficulties and discouragements, 
and brought about results which their countrymen have only to be 
made acquainted with in order to appreciate. 





IJ.-SITUATION OF EGYPT IN 1883. 


The situation of Egypt when we entered upon our task was a 
bitterly disheartening one as well to the English authorities as to 
the inhabitants, native and foreign, The enthusiastic hurrahs 
which announced that the victory of Tel-el-Kebir had put an 
end to the reign of disorder and anxiety which had existed 
in Cairo, Alexandria, and the rest of the country since the ill- 
| omened 11th of June of the previous year were drowned in the storm 
of indignation and obloquy occasioned by the abortive trial of Arabi 
Pasha. 

The hopes entertained by all Europeans and not a few Egyptians 
that the intervention meant an immediate restoration of order and 
good government, the settlement of the financial embarrassments and 
a complete reorganization of the country on Western principles under 
Western authority, were doomed to disappointment. On the contrary, 
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ill-advised and inopportune promises of evacuation seriously per- 
turbed the public mind, and rendered almost impracticable even the 
limited scheme of reform it was decided to attempt. The British 
Ministry had indeed sent out Lord Dufferin to report on the 
measures required under the circumstances, but his recommendations 
were so vague that it was suspected he really saw no way out of the 
difficulties but the bold step of assuming an authority we had 
hitherto emphatically declined. 

The position in the Soudan was utterly discouraging; the aban- 
donment of those vast regions was imposed upon us by the irresis- 
tible course of events. An Egyptian army had been annihilated in 
the wilds of Obeid; anarchy and rebellion were spreading in all 
directions. A second army, sent out under the late General Baker, 
had been defeated, and, as a forlorn hope, it was resolved to entrust 
General Gordon with the gigantic and unheard-of mission of 
rescuing the garrisons and civil servants, and introducing some 
kind of order by the exercise of his own unaided personal ascend- 
ency. 

The splendid square of Alexandria and some of the finest streets 
in the town were a heap of ruins; the small traders and shopkeepers 
were clamouring at the destruction of their credit, their trade, and 
of the capital with which they carried it on, and their complaints 
were echoed by all classes and all nationalities, who considered the 
continuation of such a state of things an intolerable burden, which 
would eventually result in the economic ruin of the country. 

If we turn to agriculture, the backbone of the Egyptian state, 
we find conditions even more unfavourable. The fellaheen were 
crushed by a heavy debt, of which a great part was said to have 
originated in the undue exaction of taxes during the previous reign, 
although much was likewisé attributed to personal improvidence and 
lavish offers of credit. The consequence was a great increase in 
forced sales of land, of which much was taken over by the European 
creditor, and the stoppage of supplies to the peasantry in general, 
who found themselves in great straits to continue their cultiva- 
tion. Landed property, therefore, suffered a very serious depre- 
ciation, estimated by competent authorities at not less than 50 per 
cent. 

Considerable apprehensions were entertained that the soil was 
undergoing a continuous course of exhaustion, and that the returns 
of agriculture were bearing, or would soon bear, no adequate propor- 
tion to cost, and above all, to taxation. The rough survey of the 
country undertaken by Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff before taking office 
as Under Secretary of State for Public Works, gave colour to these 
fears to a certain extent. He found that the canals were laid out 
upon no scientific principles; that the Nile mud, so precious when 
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spread over the fields, was through unskilful management suffered to 
accumulate in the canals, whence it had to be removed at an enor- 
mous cost every year—a cost none the less prejudicial to the country 
because a considerable part of it did not appear in the money columns 
of the accounts, but was represented by the corvée, and meant the 
removal of between one and two hundred thousand men from their 
homes during many months of the year, and that without food or 
pay. No attention, or very little, had been paid to the drainage of the 
country, so that the soil, being over-saturated, was poisoned by the 
salts rising to the surface and covering the ground like snow. 
Thousands of acres were thus being thrown out of cultivation. 

On the other hand, irrigation was decidedly insufficient for the 
culture of cotton in Lower Egypt, and means had to be found to 
make the Nile waters more easily available for the purpose, either by 
steam pumping or by other engineering appliances. 

It was estimated that a sum of £2,500,000 would be necessary in 
the course of five years over and above the normal expenditure 
to place the hydraulic system of the country in a satisfactory 
condition. 

The general misfortune was still further aggravated by a terrible 
outbreak of cholera, which made at least thirty thousand victims ; 
and the peasantry were still further impoverished by an epidemic 
of rinderpest. We cannot be surprised to learn that under these 
circumstances there were complaints that crime against property and 
even life was prevalent in the provinces. 

The financial position was no better than the economic or social 
one. The victims of the Alexandria incendiaries clamoured loudly 
for the four millions of indemnity so lavishly allotted by a generous- 
minded International Commission; two millions of floating debt 
had been created, and the Government -had attained not only the 
limit of indebtedness assigned to it by the Powers, but also the 
limit of the credit it could obtain. Bank managers looked askance 
at its demands, and asked for guarantees before making further 
advances. 

It would be natural to suppose that the Powers which had 
declined one after another to co-operate with Great Britain in the 
task of suppressing the rebellion, of avenging the deaths of their 
murdered subjects, and of saving a State from bankruptcy and ruin 
in which Europe was pecuniarily interested, would have shown all 
the more earnestness and promptitude in extricating Egypt from 
its difficulties from the moment that this could be done without any 
sacrifice on their part. Such, however, was not the case, and heed- 
less of the despairing appeals of their own subjects, statesmen seemed 
to think the occasion a favourable one for struggling to obtain 
political advantages over one another. 
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After lengthy negotiations and chaffering, the Powers agreed ty 
guarantee an insignificant loan, constituting a first charge on the 
revenues of the country—a platonic assistance by which they hoped 
to obtain further rights of interference. It is true that they 
admitted that the bondholders’ dividends might suffer a slight 
diminution, but this concession was hampered with conditions which 
rendered it perfectly nugatory. Taxation of foreigners was like- 
wise granted, but each Power reserved to itself its rights of separate 
negotiation, which have been so ingeniously utilized that only one 
tax has hitherto been levied, the rest being still under discussion, 
although they are drawn up on lines of existing foreign laws and 
present no difficulty of application. 

From these details it is not difficult to deduce the principal 
points of the programme we endeavoured to carry out. The 
first duty of the State was to remedy the commercial distress 
immediately resulting from the military operations. The payment 
of the indemnities, the relief of the Treasury by the extinction of 
the floating debt, the Soudan expenditure, and the creation of 
new sources of revenue, or at least the maintenance of existing ones, 
necessitated a loan the amount of which was finally fixed at 
£9,000,000. But the conclusion of the loan was no settlement of 
the financial difficulty; it merely postponed the solution of the 
problem, the responsibility of which was left upon English shoulders. 

The question was how, with an impoverished exchequer, increased 
expenditure, unelastic revenues the securest portion of which was 
handed over to strangers, and diminished or diminishing agricultural 
production, to increase the resources of the country in order to meet 
the charges of the new debt, and that without at the same time 
augmenting the burden of taxation, which was generally admitted 
to be unbearable already. 

The Public Works Department under its new direction was called 
upon to provide as best it could more efficient irrigation, so as to 
extend the area of cotton cultivation which forms the bulk of 
Egyptian income. And this had to be done within a limited 
time, although the sum allotted for improvements was insufficient 
and was doled unwillingly out, notwithstanding the urgency ol 
the country’s need, The burden of the corvée had to be removed 
and its army of labourers restored to their homes and their 
fields. 

The revenue-yielding departments of State were urged to find 
means of increasing their receipts, and throughout the whole 
administrative organization the necessity of reforms was insisted 
upon, in order that economies might be realised by the simplification 
of the work—no easy matter in a country where posts have been 
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multiplied beyond all reason, and high officials duplicated and even 
triplicated in the supposed interest of the foreign creditor. 

The police had to be reorganized to cope with brigandage, and 
sanitary reforms were necessary to prevent the return of epidemics. 
The kourbash was abolished, but the prisons had to be looked 
into and changes suggested by health and humanity carried out. 
Untried prisoners had to be condemned or released. 

The native courts of justice were in a deplorable state, and here 
also order had to succeed confusion, and honest, capable, and suf- 
ficiently well-paid magistrates named to replace those whose miser- 
able stipends exposed them to the temptation of corruption. A 
new frontier had to be drawn to the south, in conformity with 
the situation created by the abandonment of the Soudan—an open 
frontier, which needed the defence of adequate fortifications and a 
well-trained and sufficiently numerous army capable of resisting the 
attack of a fanatic enemy which had just carried out a successful 
rebellion. 

And if this programme was not extended enough, there remained 
but one method of perpetuating the influence we had a right to 
expect to exercise in Egypt, by remodelling the whole educational 
system, in order to give the young Egyptians a fair chance in the 
race of life, and fit them for the functions of self-government we 
were so desirous of entrusting them with. 


[11.—IRRIGATION. 


A witty foreign engineer lately told the writer of this paper that 
Egypt could only pay its debts with water. ‘Given,’ said he, 
“the adequate number of cubic metres of water, and even the holders 
of the Unified Stock would be paid off at par.” 

This truth was so well understood by the British Government 
that the irrigation question was taken in hand pari passu with the 
financial problem. The reorganization of the public works was 
entrusted to Colonel Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, and the boldness and 
vigour with which he set about his mission amply justified this 
nomination. He enlisted experienced and zealous subordinates, 
with whose able co-operation results were obtained equally sur- 
prising to the country and creditable to the agency that produced 
them. 

The village sheikhs and fellaheen were taken aback at the mode of 
proceeding of the new officials. Instead of sitting quietly in their 
offices in Cairo, or presenting themselves from time to time at the 
headquarters of the principal districts, these gentlemen set about 
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studying the country for themselves, making their way from village 
to village on camel or donkey-back, oftener still on foot, putting up 
in some sheikh’s house and contenting themselves with such rough 
fare as they could obtain. Plodding meanwhile at their Arabic 
studies, they soon learned to speak and read the language sufficiently 
well to enable them to dismiss their interpreters, and see and hear 
for themselves what they wished to know. Hard work indeed, but 
not uninteresting, and their chief was the first to set them the example. 
Trudging about in the dust of the fields and the mud of the marshes, 
with portions of the map of the French expedition in his hand, 
making a survey for his own use, he may not have impressed the 
down-trodden fellaheen as many of his predecessors did ; but astonish- 
ment soon gave way to respect, and at the sight of his activity in 
carrying out his hard and dirty work the Arabs burst out with the 
exclamation: “ But he’s an Afreet! ” 

Very soon, too, did they find out that these officials of a new 
kind would listen to their grievances and examine them — nay, 
would even redress wrongs in their unceremonious fashion whenever 
they could. Then they had a strange habit of telling the truth, and 
getting into a rage when one talked of backsheesh—altogether an 
unaccountable race of men, totally different from anything Egyptian. 

The first document placed in Sir C. Scott Moncrieff’s hands was a 
lengthy report of Rousseau Pacha pointing out that the famous 
Barrage—the finest monument of modern Egypt—having turned 
out a stupendous failure, it was indispensable that a capital sum of 
£E700,000 be spent immediately, and a quarter of a million annually, 
to provide irrigation by steam pumping, to diminish the corvée and 
render it more efficient. 

King Charles II. is said to have asked the Royal Society why a 
dead fish weighed more than a living one, and the question was 
gravely deliberated till one inquisitive member of that learned body 
asked if his Majesty’s problem was really based upon fact. Sir C. 
Scott Moncrieff seems to have been of a similar frame of mind, for 
he asked himself in the first place whether the Barrage were really 
so worthless as it was made out to be. Dismissing technicalities, this 
is how the matter stood. Leaving Upper Egypt under the régime 
of the ancient inundation system of irrigation, by which one crop of 
wheat, flax, or beans was raised, which needed little individual labour 
and which annually enriched and renewed the soil, Mohammad Aly 
some fifty years since determined upon introducing into Lower 
Egypt a perennial system of irrigation by means of a network of 
canals deep enough to water the country at all seasons. He thus 
rendered possible the valuable culture of cotton, and his grandson 
later extended the system to sugar. The year is divided into three 
seasons—the summer, flood, and winter, and practically two crops a 
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year are raised. But this system is necessarily costly and compli- 
cated, exhaustive and dangerous too because it brings deleterious 
salts to the surface and thus ruins the soil. Moreover the corvée, 
efficient enough for the old system, is totally inadequate for the 
requirements of perennial irrigation. 

The Barrage was built to supply the wants of the new system. 
It consists, or rather perhaps they consist—for there are two 
——of open dams thrown across the heads of the Rosetta and 
Damietta branches of the Nile, at the apex of the delta, with 
the object of insuring a constant high-water level in summer for 
the supply of the canals.‘ An accident occurred when the Bar- 
rage was first used in 1867, and the whole work was thence- 
forth condemned as useless. The new engineers, however, after 
carefully examining the structure, came to the conclusion that it 
could be put into repair at a reasonable cost so as to fulfil its 
original purpose, and in the meantime determined to utilise it to 
a moderate extent for the benefit of the cotton growers. ‘ Impos- 
sible,” they were told; ‘the whole building will be carried away.” 
To which remark the very obvious and philosophical answer was 
made that “if the Barrage were useless it would not much matter 
if it were carried away.” 

But under the calm of this reply lay a feeling of intense anxiety. 
It was a bold thing to defy all previous engineers, and there were 
plenty of hostile critics waiting eagerly for the chance of crushing 
the hated Englishmen. Great labour and increasing vigilance were 
needed, for the Barrage had been utterly neglected for twenty years, 
and indeed had not been even completed. The hopeful views of Sir C. 
Scott Moncrieff, however, were more than justified : a full metre more 
of water was held up, which was not only ample for all requirements, 
but was delivered at a higher level, so that many tracts of land were 
watered without steam-pumps or water-wheels. What the saving 
in fuel and labour amounted to, cannot be ascertained, but there was 
a decrease in the transport of coal of 12,000 tons for the ensuing 
half-year. 

Great was the general astonishment. No disaster! The canals so 
full one would think it high Nile; and the finest cotton crop ever 


(1) Mr. Wilcocks, in a paper on “ Irrigation in Lower Egypt,’”’ read before the 
Institute of Civil Engineers in February, 1887, gives the following description of the 
Barrages: “In January, 1884, the author would have thus described the two Bar- 
rages. The Nile Barrages are open dams thrown across the heads of the Rosetta and 
Damietta branches, at the apex of the delta. Of the two branches, the Rosetta has 
nearly twice the flood supply of the other, while its bed is some six feet lower; on it 
are placed two pumping-stations for supplying the Behera province with water during 
the summer. The Damietta branch feeds eight important canals. The Rosetta Bar- 
rage is 1,437 feet between the flanks, and the Damietta 1,709 feet. ‘These Barrages are 
separated by a revetment wall 3,280 feet in length, in the middle of which is situated 
the head of the Delta Canal. 
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known. The feelings of Egyptian export traders found utterance in 
the following address to Sir C. Scott Moncrieff. 


‘* ALEXANDRIA, 15 April, 1885. 

‘“MonsIEUR LE CoLONEL,—The export trade, the interests of which are 
closely bound up with the prosperity of agriculture, has followed with th: 
greatest interest, and with genuine admiration, the great efforts you have con- 
stantly made to improve the irrigating resources of the country. 

‘The cotton crop, the richest ever produced in Egypt, being now complete, 
commerce may measure to their full extent the immense results obtained by 
your efforts. 

‘* This conviction found expression in our committee meeting of the 7th of 
April. The proposal to testify to you ‘our great admiration and lively grati- 
tude’ was yoted by acclamation. 

‘* We have, therefore, the honour to be the interpreters of the export trade 
in bringing to your notice the above motion, and in reiterating our warm 
thanks for the immense services you have rendered to agriculture, and conse- 
quently to commerce. 

‘* Receive the assurance of our most distinguished consideration, 

‘* For the Alexandria General Produce Association, 
‘The President, Vice-President, Treasurer, and 
eighty-one signatures of merchants.”’ 


All the irrigation reforms cluster round this central one of the 
restoration of the Barrage. New canals had to be made and old ones 
regulated for the distribution of the increased water supply and for 
the wants of navigation, as the Nile branches below the Barrage 


would be dried up, or almost so, during four or five months. More- 
over, the improvement of the drainage system, to prevent the land 
being waterlogged or soured, became still more urgent. 

The advantage to the country of the labours of men who did not 
spare themselves was again apparent. Mr. Willcocks traversed the 
northern provinces of Mensufieh and Gardieh in every direction, 
often up to his waist in water, to find out the best method of 
drainage. He was struck by the number of ancient ruins, the 
vastness of which clearly pointed to a time when marshes were not, 
and he noticed immediately that the level of Lake Borillos was fer 
higher than the apparent condition of the country justified. The 
key to the difficulty appeared in a channel north of Dessouk 
connecting the Nile with the lake. The regulation of this water- 
course renders possible the reclamation, at a moderate cost, of a 
valuable tract of land 640,000 acres in extent. 

Another great question to be considered was the corvée. Forced 
labour has been customary in Egypt as far back as the memory of 
man extends. The inundation system required the labour of large 
bodies of men to repair the dykes before the floods set in, to cut 
them afterwards for the waters to return to their bed, and to 
watch the river banks throughout the whole period of flood time, 
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in order to take the necessary precautions against the common 
danger. 

Although the forced labour contribution was always unfairly 
levied and weighed, almost entirely, upon the poor, it could not by 
any means be called unbearable. The levy en masse was neces- 
sary for the safety of the country. All profited by the common 
toil; the crops were sown without tillage and reaped within a com- 
paratively short time ; the peasant had plenty of leisure, and a labour 
tax suited him far better than a money contribution. Far other- 
wise is it since the perennial irrigation system was introduced into 
Lower Egypt. The labour of clearing the deep summer canals is so 
considerable that the corvée is quite insufficient for the purpose, 
notwithstanding the incessant calls upon it. The inequality of the 
load is also intensified, the lands benefited being principally the 
large Government estates, those of rich landowners and of foreigners, 
whose contribution to the labour tax is little or nothing. 

What amount of labour was required may be imagined from the 
figures officially given by Rousseau Pacha, even taking into con- 
sideration the fact that these figures are contested. According to the 
reports of this engineer, during the years 1880—2, a yearly average 
of 53,000,000 cubic métres was wanted, of which 36,000,000 were 
furnished, leaving a deficiency of 17,000,000. Some idea may be 
formed of the quantity of labour required, if we consider that 
53,000,000 cubic métres is equal to the volume of twenty-two replicas 
of the great pyramid of Cheops. 

In 1887, only 24,000,000 cubic métres of work were demanded, 
of which 4,000,000 were left undone; of the rest 10,700,000 
was corvée and 9,300,000 contract work. This latter comprised the 
heavy and expensive work of the Delta, whilst the corvée did the 
comparatively easy task of Upper Egypt. 

To look at the reform from another point of view, there were 
employed for a period of a hundred days in— 


1883 . R i . ‘ . 202,650 men. 
1884 : : : : ; . 165,105 
1885 ‘ ‘ . ° ‘ ~» 125,126 
1886 ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ » 95,093 


” 


” 


In 1885, a sum of £E116,000 was expended in relief of the corvée, 
and in 1886, £265,000, but the improved position is likewise due 
in great measure to the use of the Barrage and the improved 
management of the canals, by which silt clearances have been greatly 
reduced. 

In former years also a great deal of necessary work, such as clear- 
ances of drainage canals, was neglected which is now done. The trial 

uu2 
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of a dangerously high Nile was not spared the new Public Works 
Department. Such was the case in 1861, 1863, 1866, 1869, 1874, 
and 1878, the gauge at the Barrage marking from 18-03 métres to 
18-57 métres. In each case severe breaches in the banks of the river, 
causing great damage, occurred in Lower Egypt, and on the last 
occasion there was great loss of life. In 1887, however, although 
the rise attained 18°31 métres no breach took place in the delta, an 
unexampled case, and in Upper Egypt the damage done was mostly 
to the less valuable doura crops, and was partially compensated by 
the improvement of the soil. This result was only attained by great 
vigilance and constant work; the river was patrolled by steamers 
and dahabiehs carrying sandbags and tools for repairing or strength- 
ening dangerous points. The success was the more creditable that 
since 1883, the Soudan being closed, Egypt has lost the inestimable 
advantage of knowing the rise at Khartoum by telegraph twenty- 
five days before it reaches Assouan. 

In conclusion, the expenditure of the million allowed by the 
Powers for irrigation is the best account of the extraordinary works 
of the last three years. 


£370,000 


Barrage . : : , ; ‘ ; : . : : 
Canals depending on the Barrage, or necessitated by use of same, 


and diversion of waters from the river into canals; navigation 

lines and drinking-water for Rosetta and Damietta . A 7 516,700 
Mahmoudieh Canal improvement; drinking-water for Alexandria . 12,000 
Drainage : 

Eastern Delta . : ; : ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 10,800 

Reclamation Garbieh ‘ : : , ; : ; : 9,200 

Syphon at Behera . ; ° : ‘ ° ; ‘ . 3,500 

Ibrahimieh Canal . ; : , : : ‘ ‘ ° 18,000 
Improvements in Fayoum ; : ; > : . ° ° 7,000 


£947,200 


Such is a slight record of the labours of the new administration with 
a view to improving the agricultural resources of the country. 

The Barrage reconstruction will be completed next year, and will 
increase the productivity of the soil, of which we have an earnest in 
the fact that the cotton crop of 1884-5 was by far the largest known, 
and that in spite of cotton-worm, deleterious fogs, and the discourag- 
ing effects of low prices, the crops of the last three years have 
exceeded the average before 1883. The agriculturalists profit by 
the water being delivered at a higher level, and will gain by the 
improvements in inland navigation. The heavy labour tax has been 
greatly reduced, and will gradually disappear before the optional 
money contribution accepted in its place. Lastly, the deterioration 
of the land by neglected drainage has been arrested, and valuable 
reclamations are in progress. The necessity of continuing drainage 
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works is so essential, however, that Sir E. Baring urges a yearly 
extraordinary expenditure of £E300,000 for this and other improve- 
ments. 


IV.—FINANCE. 


If our remarks on the irrigation works have been more lengthy 
than is justifiable in a paper of this nature, our excuse must be the 
importance of the subject. Still more vital is the financial problem 
which is at the root of all Egyptian difficulties. Our success in this 
department is the measure of the success of our general administra- 
tion of the country. 

What was the condition of things shortly after the close of mili- 
tary operations in Egypt proper has been briefly pointed out. We 
will now endeavour to form an idea of the actual state of the 
finances. 


The revenue collected in 1887 amounted to ; : ‘ . £LE9,616,000 
The expenditure was £E9,191,000, or allowing for an alteration 

in the accounts by which salaries are now paid at the begin- 

ning instead of at the end of the month, and the Domain and 

Daira deficits are entered when paid, i.e. in March, instead 

of December . . r . ‘ ‘“ ; ‘. ‘ . £E9,531,000 


Leaving a surplus of, say , ‘ ‘ : ‘ £LE85,000 


A warm discussion was engaged in previous to the conclusion of the 
last Financial Convention as to the ability of the country to produce 
an annual income so important as the present. 

It is satisfactory to learn that the revenue has not only not fallen 
off, but has increased. The basis of the receipts is the direct taxa- 
tion, viz. land, date-palm, professional, house, and minor taxes, of 
which the following are the returns for the last seven years :-— 


1881 . . ' ; ‘ . £E5,300,347 
1882 . ; ; , ‘ ; 5,263,075 
1883 . , : P : ; 5,547,821 
1884 . : ; : ; : 5,407,232 
1885 . : ; : 5,388,979 
1886 . ; , ; . ; 5,386,349 
1887 . ; } ; ; 5,468,931 


This steadiness is the more remarkable that cotton, sugar, and 
cereals, on which Egypt relies for its existence, have fallen heavily 
in price within the last few years, as is apparent from the following 
table published by the Ministry of Finance. 
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HYPoTHETIOAL TABLE SHOWING WHAT WOULD HAVE BEEN THE VALUE or 
THE EXPORTS IN 1886 IF THE PRICES CURRENT IN 1880 HAD BEEN 








MAINTAINED. 
| wa f E rt | Real val f 1886 | | 
: falue of 1886 Exports | eal value of 188 a 

Articles. | rm 1880 aleek ‘ Exports. Difference. | 
: : | 
| £E. | LE. £E. | 
Cotton . ; a 8,874,000 7,121,000 1,753,000 | 
Cotton seed . | 1,763,000 1,282,000 | 481,000 | 
es ae ee | 839,000 453,000 | 386,000 | 
Beans. , ‘a 582,000 468,000 114,000 | 
Wheat . ; at 89,000 79,000 | 10,000 | 
Rice ; ; , 141,000 109,000 32,000 | 
| - | ea 
12,288,000 | 9,512,000 | 2,776,000 | 
| } 

| | 





| | 


The quantities exported in 1886 being far superior to those of the 
years 1880, 1881, 1883, and 1884, it is clear that the reduction in 
the value of the exports is entirely due to the fall in prices which, 
taking fully into account the lowered cost of imports, is equivalent 
to an addition of 50 per cent., say £E50,000,000, to the already 
heavy debt of the country. 

An important increase in revenue is directly due to the action of 
the administration in concluding a customs treaty with Greece, 
allowing the import of Greek tobacco, which was formerly prohi- 
bited. In 1880-3 the tobacco dues varied from £E85,000 to 
£E106,000, whereas from 1884, when the treaty took effect, to 1886, 
we have £E147,000, £E212,000, and £E305,000. There is evidence 
that this improvement is entirely at the expense of contraband 
operators. 

The gross expenditure shows no tendency to increase. The follow- 
ing are the amounts for 1884-87. 


1884. ere *2 .  . £E9,495,281 
1885 . . ; ; » yy 9,184,746 
<i , ' . ngs 9,402,529 
1887 . : ; . 45 9,531,483. 


The expenditure of the last two years includes a charge of ££250,000 
for the partial suppression of the corvée, an indirect but very 
considerable relief of taxation, and over £E£300,000 service of the 
new loan. 

The introduction of economical reforms is always an ungrateful 
task. The following figures will show that we have not shrunk from 
this unpleasant duty :— 


Accountant General’s office, decrease 1888 against 1880 ° . £155,000 
Abolition of branches transferred to head office 7 5, 21,000 


Secretary General’s office and branches, decrease 1888 against 1880 5, 7,000 


Total economy. : . ; . £533,000 
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These modifications, moreover, have resulted in far greater efficiency, 
the work being concentrated, and better and more punctually done. 
The gendarmerie, police, and prisons budgets show savings of no 
less than £E51,000, comparing 1887 with 1885. 

The nomination of officials is severely controlled. Several large 
salaries have been cut down, and the system of engagements by 
contract for a term of years has been abolished. The number of 
new nominations has moreover been greatly reduced, as the following 
shows. 


Date of appointments of civilians Number of appointments Annual 
in active service in 1886. per year. average. 
1880 ; ‘ ‘ 701 ' 
1881 ‘ ; ‘ 707 = 
1882 gt ; 614 — 
1883 ua 368 } 
2,390 
1884 : F , 227 ) 
1885 ‘ , ‘ SG > « « « 3 
1886 147 | 
592 


This brings us to a great financial difficulty—the number and 
constant increase in the pensions, of which up to within the last few 
years no doubt a great number were granted in the loosest manner. 
From 1880 to 1887 the amounts were £E208,000, £273,000, 
£E343,000, £E460,000, £E£508,000, £E£595,000, £E509,000. It 
is hoped that the maximum for this item has been reached. In order 
to lighten this burden a sum of £500,000 was allotted from the funds 
of the guaranteed loan for the cession of landed estates to the 
claimants in lieu of their pensions. In this manner the Domain 
Loan was reduced by £E444,380, the value of lands purchased from 
this administration and transferred to pensioners. 

The two great results of the year are that the capital of the out- 
standing debt was reduced by £575,000, principally due to the 
aforesaid conversion, and that no new floating debt was incurred. On 
the contrary, the £500,000 working capital provided by the guaranteed 
loan was untouched, and indeed was increased by the surplus of the 
years 1886 and 1887, namely £E84,000, and a reserve fund has 
been established to provide for a failure of crops and a consequent 
decrease of revenue. 

Minor but none the less important reforms have been carried out 
which do not appear in the accounts. The state of the silver 
currency for the last quarter of a century has been deplorable ; 
foreign coin to an enormous extent circulated in the country, giving 
opportunity to money changers to make constant and large profits 
at the expense of the country in general, and specially of the 
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fellaheen. The national coinage was light and in some cases debased. 
This has been completely remedied, foreign coin expelled, and a 
new and irreproachable currency established, and this result was 
obtained without loss to the public or the State, but with a hand- 
some profit to the latter. 

Customs conventions have been concluded with some of the 
Powers, and if, as may be hoped, the others likewise accept them, 
the State will no longer suffer from frauds due to the abuse of the 
Capitulations. 

Bonded warehouses have been established for tobacco and rice, 
and in consequence those of Syra and Malta have been closed. 
Hitherto only the native rice, which is of an expensive quality, was 
consumed in the country, although a small quantity of Rangoon 
rice was imported vid London. Last year, on the contrary, no less 
than twenty cargoes, of a value of £E400,000, arrived at Alexandria. 
In fact there is reason to hope that Alexandria will become, if it is 
not already, the largest if not the only entrepdt port of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

The land transit dues have been abolished to the profit of the 
railway administration, as this tax was evaded by the use of the 
canal. A new Custom House has been built with an adjacent 
railway station. 

Such are the principal results hitherto attained in the manage- 
ment of Egyptian finances. The present position is however best 
appreciated by a glance at the Stock Exchange lists of the last 
few years. 


In 1885 Unified Stock was quoted 62} to 674 Variation, 53 
In 1886 i - 64 to 77 wer’ 
In 1887 cs i 70} to 76 fe 53. 


For the last few months the price has been maintained at about 
80 ex coupon, and Egyptian funds show by their steadiness that they 
have at last regained the favour they had lost for so long. 

Advantage was taken of this situation of the European money 
markets to issue a loan of £2,500,000 on the strength of unaided 
Egyptian credit. This loan was subscribed for a dozen times over 
at a price, 95}, exceeding the highest quotation of any purely 
Egyptian stock. This is not an addition to the debt, as the new 
loan is merely a conversion, part of the proceeds being used to 
extinguish the pensions and claims of the Khedivial family, who 
will become the owners of Domain Jands at fourteen years’ pur- 
chase. 

As this operation has been criticized as unduly favourable to the 
ex-Khedive, it may be pointed out that the Government thereby 
liberates itself from an annual charge of £E90,000 at an advanta- 
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geous rate of capitalisation, that the Domains are relieved of con- 
siderable estates difficult to manage and leaving an annual loss, 
and that these estates will be henceforth in the hands of private 
owners and subject to taxation. The advantage to the ex-Khedive 
is in obtaining a property with an indisputable title which he can 
leave to his heirs. 

If the present position of Egyptian money matters be sound and 
encouraging, their prospects are still more promising. There still 
remains in reserve certain taxes, stamps, and professional licenses 
which have not yet been levied on foreigners, and which have been 
accepted in principle by the Powers. 

The heavy Daira and Domain deficits will now diminish, if not by a 
higher level of prices in the market, certainly by improvements in 
the manufacture of Daira sugar, by which the cane is rendered 
more productive, and by the decrease and final disappearance of the 
Domain lands and loan. 

This last circumstance will increase the taxable area, as will also 
the large reclamations of land through Government action and that 
of private enterprise. Finally, the grants of Government land to 
agriculturists who engage to make them productive, will render 
taxable the following :— 


In 1888-90 . . ° 2,683 acres 
In 1890-3 ‘ , . 28,153 acres 
In 1895-7 : F . 184,946 acres. 


In 1894 the annual interest charge of £200,000 on the Suez Canal 
shares sold to England will lapse. The financial success is the more 
creditable that it is not due to any heroic measures. 

Alarmed at the situation and prospects of Egypt, and not feeling 
justified in placing on the shoulders of English taxpayers even a 
remote pecuniary responsibility, the Foreign Office considered that 
the bondholders might fairly be asked to purchase security and 
stability by a small decrease of their income. This proposal was 
rejected by the Powers, who suggested that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment should increase still further the burden of taxation, and should 
break faith with the pensioners, many of them men who had spent 
the best years of their life in the State service in the expectation of 
obtaining a modest provision for their declining years. Rather 
than be a party to such measures, England accepted the task of 
re-establishing the financial equilibrium in spite of apparently 
insurmountable obstacles. 

The English Government has been no less happy in the choice of 
an agent to deal with this embarrassing problem, than it was in the 
irrigation question, although it did not follow the advice of some 
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not unfriendly critics to send out as financial adviser some official 
grown grey in the service of our Treasury. 

Sir Edgar Vincent, who had, it is true, the inestimable advantage 
of Sir Evelyn Baring’s long experience of the country, amply 
justified the confidence reposed in him by the two great English 
political parties. By his fertility of resource, adaptability to 
abnormal circumstances, decision of character, and above all, 
unfailing tact in dealing with adverse elements, he has been enabled 
to render a signal service to the State in a critical and difficult 
period. ; 


V.—PUBLIC SECURITY. 


The Army.-—No portion of the reform of the Egyptian adminis- 
tration was carried out with greater vigour, power of organization, 
and self-sacrifice than the reform, or rather the creation, of the 
present Egyptian army, and none has given better results. 

On the Ist of February, 1883, the first recruit marched into the 
barracks at Abbasiyeh—Arabi’s troops having been dismissed, 150 
chosen non-commissioned officers being alone retained—and within 
two months there was a divisional parade of the troops for the 
inspection of his Highness the Khedive. During that short period 
every man had to be clothed, armed, and taught his drill by British 
officers ignorant till then of Arabic. One can realise the labour 
entailed upon the officers when it is borne in mind that an English 
recruit is considered to require six months’ drill before he is fit for 
the ranks. 

The English staff of the army was composed of Major-General 
Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief, 
with Major-General Sir Francis Grenfell, K.C.B., A.D.C., Colonel 
F. Duncan, C.B., M.P., and some twenty-four more officers in various 
superior posts. The strength of the army was fixed at 6,000 men, 
thus divided : one regiment of cavalry, one horse battery and depét 
with six guns, one garrison battery, two camel batteries of four guns 
each, and two brigades of infantry, each of four battalions; the first 
brigade was commanded by Major-General Sir Francis Grenfell, with 
English officers ; the second by El Lewa Schudi Pasha Youssef, with 
Egyptian officers. The withdrawal of a large part of the British 
army of occupation, and the increase of the duties imposed upon the 
new army, necessitated a corresponding increase in the numbers of 
the latter; the 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th battalions, mostly 
Soudanese, were raised, as well as an engineer company, a troop of 
cavalry, a section of camel corps, and a division of a mule battery, 
bringing the strength up to 15,000 men, which, however, was sub- 
sequently reduced to 10,000, the British Government having refused 
to continue its contribution to the Egyptian military chest. 
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The weapons supplied to the army were in the first instance 
Remington carbines and rifles; Martini-Henrys were afterwards 
introduced, and in 1885 the armament was completed. 

Recruiting is very different from what it was formerly, when 
the Minister of War sent a requisition to each province for so many 
men; and the sheikhs or omdahs of the villages, delighted at the 
chance of a harvest of backsheesh, took care to send up only men 
who had not the means to pay them blackmail to be exempted. 
Recruiting laws have been drawn up and are strictly adhered to. A 
recruiting commission of army officers sits in each province to see the 
laws duly carried out, and is itself controlled by senior English and 
Egyptian staff officers. Ten per cent. of the male population are 
liable to military service, and are selected between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-three years. Each man is required to serve 
four years in the army, four in the police, and four in the reserve ; 
but the army is, of course, too young for these regulations to be 
strictly carried out just now. In case of national danger all the 
male population up to fifty-four years of age may be called out. 

Deserting and malingering, formerly very rampant, have greatly 
diminished, from 15 to 5 per cent., and 10 to 2 per cent. respec- 
tively. 

The condition of the men has not been less improved than their 
military efficiency. Prior to 1883, it was the common custom for 
officers to strike their men on and off parade, to rob them of their 
pay, their rations, and their clothing. It is needless to say that 
these abuses have been rooted out; the troops are now thoroughly 
disciplined, perfectly content, and confident in the sense of justice of 
their English officers. A striking example of this occurred in the 
summer of 1883, when, contrary to the advice of old Egyptians, it 
was resolved, for the first time since an Egyptian army existed, to 
grant a furlough to the men to visit their homes. To the surprise 
of every one, out of two to three thousand men who received leave of 
absence, there was hardly a desertion. 

The old army medical service broke down completely during the 
cholera outbreak of 1883, and but for the devotion and self-sacrifice 
of the British officers, who, with the temporary aid of an English 
medical officer, organized a hospital at Abbasiyeh, the Egyptian 
troops might have suffered severely. So quickly and so well was 
help provided for the sick that only about twenty men died of the 
terrible malady. It is cheering to remember that our officers were 
unwearying in their personal attention to their men, so that some— 
foremost among them the present Commander-in-Chief—narrowly 
escaped with their lives. Their troops were able here, as in the field, 
to appreciate the English theory that an officer must lead and not 
follow his regiment. 
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The old system was a regimental system without hospitals, patients, 
except for slight cases, being sent to civil hospitals. The medical 
officers consequently had little experience ; they were wretchedly 
paid (from £3 to £6 a month), and were thus continually tempted to 
take backsheesh for false certificates. So few were the attractions of 
the career for educated young men, that some of them, on leaving 
the Government schools, were forced into the service. 

A duly organized and well-officered medical corps has now been 
in existence for four years ; the medical officers are fairly paid, and 
well-educated young men are eager to join the service. Systematic 
instruction is given in stretcher and ward duty, which is entirely 
carried out by the medical corps. 

A general hospital has been established in Cairo, as well as five 
station hospitals, viz.: Suakim, Alexandria, Assouan (a cottage 
hospital built by army labour), Korosko, and Wady Halfa, where the 
old railway station has been utilized. There are now four hundred 
beds, which may be increased to five hundred. Field hospitals were 
organized for the Nile expedition, and detachments of the corps 
were present at Kerbekan, Guiness, Sarras, and various minor 
engagements at Suakim. 

The health of the army is remarkably good, as the following 
figures show :— 

1885 1986 
Admissions to hospital . 655-03 750°79 
Death per thousand . . 21°26 18°62 

The increased admissions are due to greater efficiency in looking 
after the men; the mortality of 1885 is due in part to the Nile 
expedition, in which the Egyptian army laboured very arduously. 

To the War Office was attached the so-called Soudan Bureau, 
which dealt with the families of troops and officials in the former 
Soudan provinces. Its budget, which was £E29,000 in 1884, is 
this year only £E4,000, and the number of employés has been 
reduced from 211 to 20. During the last four years, the claims of 
31,387 emigrants have been amicably settled; besides these, a lurge 
number of other families have received allowances, so that it is com- 
puted that over 112,000 individuals have been relieved. The present 
business of this department is the examination of the claims of 
officers “en disponibilité ;”” it also prepares seniority lists, military 
charts and confidential reports, and has charge of the archives. 

Interesting as the analysis of the organization of the Egyptian 
army may be, our remarks will probably be met with an inquiry as 
to its fighting value. Many will call to mind the pitiful spectacle 
of Baker’s defeat and the cowardice of his men; many, forgetful of 
Ibrahim Pasha’s famous army, will repeat the time-honoured theory 
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that Egyptians cannot fight, and will tell us that the only evidence 
on the other side consists in House of Commons official compliments, 
which do not bear much looking into. The records of the last few 
years, however, are a satisfactory repudiation of these charges. 
Baker Pasha’s troops were discharged men of Arabi’s army, and 
cannot be said to represent the present one. During General 
Graham’s first campaign at Suakim, the camel corps, one camel 
battery, and a number of cavalry and infantry of the new army were 
allowed to cast in their lot as volunteers with the British troops. 
They did excellent work, and displayed an amount of courage for 
which the outside world had not given them credit. 

Early in April 1884, the British troops were withdrawn from 
Suakim, and from that time to February 1885, the town was gar- 
risoned by Egyptian troops exclusively. During that period, Suakim 
was closely invested, and the enemy made no less than two hundred 
night attacks on the town garrison. Throughout the siege, the conduct 
of the Egyptian troops was excellent, and Her Majesty in one case 
bestowed upon an Egyptian cavalaryman the Distinguished Service 
medal for gallantly saving the life of Sergeant French, of the 19th 
(P. W. 0.) Hussars, who, dismounted and surrounded by the rebels, 
was rescued by the Egyptian and three of his corps comrades. 

During the Nile expedition, the behaviour of the Egyptian troops 
was such that Lord Wolseley and H.H. the Khedive issued special 
army orders to compliment and congratulate them. Kerbekan, Abu 
Klea, and Suakim testified to their bravery and hard work. 

In November, 1885, after the withdrawal of the British troops 
from the Soudan, 1,500 Egyptians, assisted by the Cameron (79th) 
Highlanders, were fiercely attacked at Guiness by the dervishes, who 
were signally defeated, losing some 500 men, whilst the Egyptian 
loss was only 1 officer killed and 25 men killed and wounded. 

At Sarras too on the 28th of April last year, Egyptian troops, num- 
bering about 700, under Colonel Chermside, were attacked by an 
equal number of rebels in the open, and gained a complete and 
decisive victory, killing over 300 of the enemy, and capturing their 
camp, arms, and ten standards, and this with a loss of only 13 killed, 
and about 2() wounded. The action at Handoub, fought in January 
this year, was likewise very creditable. 

We cannot better conclude this part of our account than by 
quoting Sir Frederick Stephenson’s farewell order on leaving 


Egypt. 


“General Frederick Stephenson, G.C.B., in relinquishing the command of 
the forces in Egypt, has desired the Sirdar on his behalf to take leave of the 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of the Egyptian army. 

‘He has particularly noted the contented, soldier-like spirit which has been 
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infused into the non-commissioned officers and men by the energy and zeal of 
the English and Egyptian officers, and desires to express his complete satisfac- 
tion with the present state of the army, which in his opinion, reflects great 
credit on all ranks.” 


Police.—Whilst providing adequate defence against external foes, it 
was not less urgent to take measures for the protection of life and pro. 
perty from those enemies from whom even the most civilized and 
best-regulated states suffer, the army of disorder which is always in 
our midst. The ranks of bad characters had been notably swelled 
by events in the Soudan, which for the last fifty vears had been 
Egypt’s penal settlement, its Botany Bay or New Caledonia. 
Criminals who had been banished five, ten, twenty, even thirty years 
previously, returned to the country and organized bands, which 
for some time rendered life and property in the provinces insecure. 
Added to this, the jails were filled with untried prisoners, most of 
whom, for want of evidence, it was necessary to liberate, and we 
may understand that the police authorities had hard and difficult 
work before them. 

Previous to 1883, Cairo, Alexandria, and some of the principal 
towns had a sufficient and even too large a police force, but no rural 
police existed whatever. In each Moudirieh were one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty Bashi Bazouks, whose duty it was to furnish 
guards for the authorities and for the treasuries. As to inquiries 
for the detection of crime, there was no organisation for this purpose: 
they were confided to anyone whom the Moodir wished particularly to 
favour. That there were no statistics can well be understood, the 
more so that any increase of crime in a province endangered the 
position of the Moodir himself. When asked, therefore, to give 
particulars of crime in his district, the universal answer would be 
that “by the blessing of God the conduct of his people was irre- 
proachable.” 

The reforms undertaken consisted in the remodelling of the whole 
police service, the reduction of the force in the towns, and its exten- 
sion all over the country. To this effect the best of the non-com- 
missioned officers of Arabi’s army were enrolled as simple constables, 
whilst the officers were told off to fill the higher posts. The system 
adopted was partly English, partly Indian, the police being under 
the orders not of the towns or provinces, but of the central Govern- 
ment. 

A commission was established to try brigandage offences, and in 
a short time this plague was stamped out. There is still a good deal 
of murder committed, which arises partly from the fact that the fear 
of punishment has a much less deterrent effect through the inefficient 
working of the tribunals and the enormous delays in bringing 
criminals to justice. 
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The village sheikhs can of course no longer be held personally 
responsible, and liable to punishment if undetected crime is com- 
mitted in their districts, and no doubt a great deal is hushed up by 
them save very scandalous cases, the rumours of which reach Cairo. 
One thing is certain, that they have very much relaxed their vigi- 
lance, and the police are thus very seriously handicapped. To 
remedy this, it has been decided to improve the position of the 
village watchmen or gaffers, to grant them suitable pay, and to 
insist on their making daily reports to the sheikhs, who, in their 
turn, furnish summaries of the same every twenty-four hours to the 
police; in fact, to make these petty local officers render real service 
to the central authority. Moreover, negligence or collusion will be 
yisited on the sheikhs, who will be liable to dismissal for such 
offences. 

The police is still undermanned. This is, of course, a financial 
question, to which the chiefs of the force have very little to say, but 
the most has been done with the materials in hand, and more will be 
accomplished if means are afforded for the purpose. 

Prisons.—The subject of prisons is cognate to that of the police 
system. Up to 1883 there were several prisons under different 
authorities in each province. Almost every person of any official 
standing had the power of imprisoning people by a mere verbal 
order to a police sergeant or a Moudirieh guard. As no register was 
kept, no orders of imprisonment were entered or even required ; 
prisoners were frequently locked up arbitrarily without trial for 
months and even years, till they were forgotten. A visitor entering 
a prison was overwhelmed by hundreds of petitions from the 
wretched victims who surrounded him, clamouring for justice. 

At the beginning of 1884 Dr. Crookshanks, F.R.C.S., was en- 
trusted with the duty of forming a Prisons Department, and the 
labours of this gentleman have produced the most gratifying 
results. Most of the prisons were closed, one or two of the larger jails 
in each province alone being recognized. These were cleansed, white- 
washed, painted, and properly ventilated to render them habitable ; 
officers directly responsible to the Director-General were appointed ; 
registers were instituted, and no prisoner received without a written 
judicial order. A stop was put once for all to the ill-treatment and 
flogging of prisoners by warders. 

At Tourah a ruined hospital was transformed into a prison for two 
hundred hard-labour convicts. These formed the nucleus of a gang 
of quarrymen and builders who have nearly completed a convict 
prison, which now holds nine hundred convicts, of whom three hun- 
dred and fifty are employed at the neighbouring quarries (£5,000 
was paid into the Treasury last year for stone quarried but not 
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required by the department). A bakery was added last year to the 
prison, and a sufficient number of convicts having been taught the 
trade, no less than six thousand loaves are now furnished daily for 
the use of Tourah, Ghizeh, and Cairo prisons. In addition to these 
industries the whole of the mats, baskets, iron chains, carpentering, 
and tin-work (lanterns, pails, &c.), are made by the convicts there. 
Mat-making and basket-work are also carried on to a limited extent, 
for local use only, in several of the district prisons, but want of 
space, from their present overcrowded condition, prevents the general 
application of prison labour in the provinces. 

To remedy this three hundred convicts are engaged in building 
a large central prison at Ghizeh to accommodate nearly one thousand 
convicts. Every attention is being paid to ventilation and sanitary 
conditions, the construction being under the superintendence of 
Dr. Crookshanks, who has furnished the plans. Large workshops 
will be annexed for bootmaking and tailoring. 

Three other prisons, probably on the Indian circular system, which 
is said to be practical and economical, will next be established for 
convicts without hard labour. The existing provincial prisons 
will then be ample for the detention of prisoners awaiting trial or 
appeal. 

The successful undertaking of the manufacture of boots and 
clothing for the army and police by prison labour will be a great 
achievement for a department only four years old, and will, it is 
hoped, be a great economy for those expensive administrations. 

To sum up, since the foundation of a convict prison at Tourah 
for hard labour in May, 1884, 2,967 convicts have been received, 
of whom, to May 31, 1888, 1,717 had undergone punishment and 
been discharged and 1,250 still remained. The provincial prisons 
contained 3,150 male and 150 female prisoners, making a total of 
4,550 prisoners and convicts under charge of the department. 


VI.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The cleansing of the stables of Augeas are a fitting prototype of 
the duties imposed upon Dr. Green Pasha when he was installed as 
Director-General of the newly-created Administration of Sanitary 
Services and of Public Hygiene. To say that public health was 
utterly neglected in Egypt would be an understatement amount- 
ing to flattery of the authorities of previous years. The con- 
dition of the country was the distinct negation of sanitary 
science. 

Cairo and Alexandria have no drainage system, and the state of 
the streets and of most of the houses is extremely bad, but these 
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cities are irreproachable compared with the provinces. In the 
country towns and villages there seemed to be a distinct under- 
taking on the part of all concerned to make them hotbeds of 
disease. Old ponds of stagnant water were allowed to exist and 
new ones to be made; the sewage of the mosques was carried into 
the Nile and the canals used for drinking water; scarcely any 
slaughter-houses existed, animals being killed near the river or 
canal, and the offal left to decompose on the ground ; depéts of half- 
putrid fish were established in populous centres; carcases of domestic 
animals or diseased cattle were thrown into the nearest watercourse ; 
and the cemeteries, from their situation and the neglect of ordinary 
precautions, had every quality for spreading disease. The outbreaks 
of cholera and bovine typhus of 1883-4 were so naturally the 
consequence of such woeful misgovernment that it is surprising they 
did not make more victims and that the country generally is not in 
a state of chronic disease. The hospitals were insufficient in number, 
and those that existed were in a fearful condition : cleanliness, ven- 
tilation, and the most elementary means for preserving, to say 
nothing of restoring, health were neglected. So well was this 
understood by the natives that patients had to be brought in by 
force as prisoners. As to the lunatic asylum of Cairo, its inmates 
were fettered and treated like the unhappy patients of the Middle 
Ages. It would take too long to enumerate the various measures 
undertaken to remedy such a terrible state of things, and we shall 
content ourselves with pointing out the present position of 
matters. 

Public health is now entrusted to the Sanitary Administration, 
which consists of the Director-General and 56 employés, 24 inspec- 
tors, 127 medical officers, 45 midwives, 9 veterinary surgeons, besides 
35 dispensers, chemists, storekeepers, &c. 

As in all other services in Egypt, the capitulations and public 
debt hamper the administration and prevent much real progress. 
There was an outbreak of smallpox at the Barrage, for instance, and 
steps were taken to stamp it out. But how could much success be 
expected: the Arabs were all vaccinated, but a few low-class Greeks 
refused to take this necessary precaution, and there was no means 
of compelling them. In Assiout last year there were 14,700 births 
against 13,000 vaccinations ; the difference is accounted for by the 
opposition of foreigners and foreign protected natives. 

A very striking example of these difficulties exists in the state of 
Cairo, a city of 345,000 inhabitants, according to the late census. 
The mortality per thousand, excluding the cholera year, varied, from 
1882 to 1886, between 45°39 and 49°76, which are excessive figures, 
even granting that there is some foundation for the theory that the 
population is understated. The few existing drainage lines fall into 
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the canal which supplies drinking-water, but to a great extent there 
is no drainage at all, and the soil is impregnated with sewage. A 
thorough drainage system would cost £500,000, and a tax of £1 per 
house per annum would suffice to pay interest, sinking fund, and 
working expenses ; but even if the Europeans would accept so mode- 
rate a tax the public creditor steps in: “‘ Put on your tax if you 
like,” says he, “ but I shall take possession of it and only surrender 
a portion, if any.” And so no drainage scheme is possible. In 
default of this, the Sanitary Administration has made agreements 
with a company to carry out the pneumatic emptying of cesspools, 
so that householders need not, as heretofore, pour their sewage into 
the very foundations of their dwellings. But there is no means of 
compelling the townsmen to take advantage of this improvement, 
so that the new system has so far been but a slight gain to the 
capital. The sweeping and watering of the city has been taken 
thoroughly in hand, a much better service being organized at far 
less cost. 

In the provinces there is now a systematic inspection of every 
town and village, from Assiout to the Mediterranean. Reports are 
drawn up in uniform shape, and vaccination and registration are 
properly attended to; demographic statistics and reports are regu- 
larly issued. A permanent Commission of Health has been esta- 
blished in each province or government, and as much has been done 
to abate the nuisances mentioned as the limited means of the 
Government allowed ; sanitation is systematically attended to at the 
great fairs of Santah and elsewhere. An epidemic of pleuro-pneu- 
monia in Behera was rapidly stamped out, in contrast with the ill- 
success of the former Conseil de Santé in dealing with the bovine 
typhus of 1883. The Administration was called upon in 1887 to make 
no less than 8,440 medico-legal inquiries and reports, of which 1,742 
were fatal cases. 

But it is in hospital reform that the greatest good has been done. 
Since 1884 new hospitals have been established at Alexandria and 
Port Said ; in seven other towns Government buildings have been 
converted into hospitals, whilst in five important centres the existing 
hospitals have been reconstructed and repaired, so that no Govern- 
ment need be ashamed of them. Besides this, from 1885 to 1887 
nineteen flying hospitals were established to control local outbreaks 
of smallpox, typhoid, and relapsing fever ; eight buildings and fifty- 
one tents were used for this purpose. Thirteen provincial dispen- 


saries were established, and will be continued and increased if 


successful. 

All the hospitals are now clean, ventilated, and properly provided 
with beds, bedding, clothing, medicines, appliances, and instruments ; 
the diet is varied and substantial instead of being limited to lentils 
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and beans; all unhealthy elements and all nuisances have been re- 
moved. The lunatic asylum at Abassiyeh is no longer a den to 
shudder at, but is properly organized, and has padded room, work- 
shops, garden, &c. The large hospital of Kasr el Ain is a palace 
compared with what it was. Patients are no longer brought in by 
force and chained, they are free to leave, but the numbers have not 
fallen off, the natives having quickly realized the improvement of 
which they willingly take advantage. A laboratory has been ac- 
quired and is worked by a qualified chemist. The stores are well 
supplied, duly examined, and taken care of. 

Dr. Eyton Jones in addressing the Provincial Medical Association 
last year gives the following account of what he saw in Egypt: 
“ Adjoining the medical school is the large hospital of Kasr el Ain, 
with six hundred beds, under the care of Drs. Sandwith and Milton, 
and here we have evidence on all sides of the enlightenment, ability, 
and skill of these two accomplished English medical men; the wards 
being clean, orderly, well-ventilated, plenty of bed space, the medical 
and surgical cases arranged and separated as on the French plan; 
the large operating theatre, with a view space for three hundred 
students; the room adjoining, where the patients are anwsthetised ; 
the well-trained staff of clinical clerks and nurses; the excellent and 
well-arranged culinary department—bear everywhere testimony to 
the labour and zeal of these gentlemen, to say nothing of the excel- 
lence of their operations in eye diseases, amputations, resections, 
lithotomy, nephrotomy, &c., &c., which lead me to believe that 
if the English occupation of Egypt has no other good effect, it will 
at least form the day-star of hope, relief, and comfort to their sick 
and suffering poor. 

Lest this eulogium should appear tinged with national partiality 
we will add the testimony of Monsieur Paul Aubry, who cannot be 
suspected of undue bias in our favour. In the number for July, 1887, 
of the Revue Nationale des Sciences Medicales he says : ‘‘ We have not to 
occupy ourselves here with the political question of the intervention 
and occupation of the English in Egypt, nevertheless we are bound 
to report what is passing under their direction. Actually this 
country is traversing a transition period. Long tributary to the 
Ottoman Empire, it has always enjoyed a more advanced civilization, 
due doubtless to direct French influence. Nevertheless if foreign 
hospitals were perfect such national hospitals as we had occasion to 
visit did not certainly deserve this denomination, but that of dens 
where the patients were crowded together in despite of the most 
elementary hygienic laws. Since the English occupation, under the 
able and energetic impulse of Dr. Green Pasha and Dr. Milton, 
things have taken a new turn. It is impossible to do everything at 
once, but great activity is displayed in this reform ; and although we 
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are only assisting at the beginning of this evolution one feels that in 
a few years the Egyptian hospitals need envy nothing in the noso- 
comial system of Europe. 

“ Natives find the expense too considerable ; say that the English 
not having to pay dip into the public treasury without counting; in 
fine, that with the money spent much better things might have been 
done. We are unfortunately not competent to decide this question; 
we will, however, admit that the complaints of the Egyptians are 
just, but then since it was so easy to do better and cheaper, why 
when they were absolutely their own masters, when they had under 
their eyes hospitals which may be considered, in Alexandria at least, 
as model establishments, why did they not attempt these reforms ? 
Why were lunatics manacled in 1882 ? Why was the native hospital 
in Alexandria what it was? These improvements were perhaps easy 
of accomplishment, but they had to be thought of! ”’ 


VII.—JUSTICE AND EDUCATION. 


The administration of justice appears to most people to have made 
but little progress and to be in a very unsatisfactory position. 
As this department was left entirely in the hands of native 
statesmen, we might fairly wash our hands of the whole concern 
and content ourselves with criticism and even blame. It is well, 
however, to hear the other side of the question. 

The old Mussulman justice, the justice of the Arabian Nights, 
was administered by a cadi according to his innate notion of the 
fitness of things, modified or confirmed by a more or less appro- 
priate text from the Koran. In criticizing native justice we must 
bear in mind that this system existed in Egypt within the memory 
of a middle-aged man. In Bowring’s report upon Egypt, published 
in 1840, he gives various instances of this, and exemplifies Oriental 
notions of justice by a conversation he relates between a Mahomedan 
and an English traveller :— 

‘* Governor. Is it true that you in England send your thieves and rogues to 
a distant country 

Traveller. Yes. 

Governor. And what may be the cost of sending each ? 

Traveller. Perhaps £100 sterling, or 10,000 piastres. 

Governor. And what is the cost of a sabre ? 

Traveller, About £10 or 1,000 piastres. 

Governor, And what is the cost of a hempen rope ? 

Traveller, Almost nothing. 

Governor. And you call yourselves a civilized and an instructed people, you, 
who can get a sabre for 1,000 piastres and a rope for almost nothing—a sabre 
that would behead many rogues, and a rope that would hang many thieves— 
and who pay 10,000 piastres to get rid of one! This is your civilization.” 


In Senior’s Conversations and Letters in Egypt, written in 1859, 
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will be found many similar cases ; and a friend told the writer of this 
paper, a few days since, that he remembers as an ordinary occurrence 
when he first came here that girls were sewn up in sacks and thrown 
into the Nile. 

In point of fact, the administration of justice has long been looked 
upon by Oriental potentates as a royal prerogative, and great and 
many as were the reforms introduced by that extraordinary man 
Mohammed Aly, justice he would not allow to be touched. Youths 
were sent to Europe to be educated for the army, navy, medicine, or 
public works, but for the law, never; that was no part of his system 
of government. Sentences were invariably passed in accordance with 
the views of the authorities, and the poor man had very little chance 
against his rich neighbour. 

During the last reign things were no better. Tribunals or councils 
were established, communal, district, and appellate, in which notables 
were supposed to sit with the authorities, but in a short time these 
latter acted alone ; and, indeed, cases were not unfrequent of notables 
being flogged by order of their colleagues for non-payment of taxes 
or non-attendance on corvée. Moreover, if the tribunals existed, no 
law was given them to administer. Things, therefore, went on as 
before, or rather servility and venality were legalized. The Moodir 
took care no sentences were displeasing to his superiors, and if 
Mr. Somethingopulo wished that some unhappy peasant should 
be sent to prison for life for stealing a half-hundredweight of 
cotton, the Court was always willing to oblige him. For 
years enlightened natives have been clamouring for a code of 
laws, and it was only in 1880 that a Commission was named for 
elaborating one. 

With such a past it isnot surprising that the department of justice 
should find its greatest difficulty in the creation of a suitable per- 
sonnel. The magisterial body in Egypt is composed of two classes : 
the old judges, experienced, with some kind of routine, but ignorant 
and servile from long habit; and the younger men, who return from 
abroad with more or less knowledge of French, and such a smattering 
of law as their professors let pass as good enough for export. Looking 
down on their colleagues with the contempt of superficialness, filled 
with strange notions of government and political rights, having rid 
themselves of their Oriental virtues without acquiring Western ones, 
they nevertheless are an improvement on their predecessors, for in 
the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed reign. Of course European 
lawyers might be imported, but to say nothing of the cost, they 
would speedily crush all their native colleagues by their superior 
acquirements, as has been done in the mixed tribunals, and would 
only perpetuate the immemorial habit of confiding the administra- 
tion of justice to the conquering race. It would be more conscnant 
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with our ideas to endeavour to educate the country to govern itself. 
Little by little the old functionaries are being weeded out to make 
room for younger men, and the present generation is being better 
educated in order with time to raise the general level of intelligence 
and integrity of the magistracy. The Commission entrusted with the 
elaboration of a code of laws chose the Code Napoleon, with which 
Egypt is more or less acquainted since thirty years, and which they 
modified to bring it into harmony with Mahomedan principles, the 
four Moslem rites being equally taken into account. Mahomedan 
law, pure and simple, would be excellent with honest magistrates 
and truthful witnesses ; but it rejects documentary evidence in favour 
of oral testimony, and one of its great blemishes is to make witnesses 
inviolable, be their statements true or false. 

With French law, French procedure was introduced, and it is 
complained that this is cumbersome, and so lengthy in its operation 
that the prisons are crowded with untried prisoners. The whole 
system, it is answered, centres in the Procureur-Général, who is the 
mainspring of French criminal justice, and this post has been for 
some time practically in abeyance, the last holder endeavouring 
rather to create a new system than to carry out the existing one. 
Now, however, under Monsieur Le Grelle, considerable progress is 
being made. 

It must not be forgotten, too, that a new order of things has been 
inaugurated which makes crime more difficult of detection. Formerly 
the country was governed upon the principle of corporate and not 
individual responsibility : the sheikh was held personally liable for 
any crime committed within his jurisdiction. Of course this resulted 
in gross injustice and abuse sometimes, but on the other hand the 
criminal had a much less chance of escape than at present. 

Altogether, it is certain that much remains to be done, and that 
the procedure may be greatly simplified, and much better adapted to 
the country’s wants than it is actually. With time we may hope to 
see a much more enlightened and trusted judicial body ; meanwhile, 
with all the faults of the new system it has at least made a start, and 
begun to accustom the people to the idea that justice is henceforth 
legal and not arbitrary. 

With education we have interfered still less than with justice. 
This department has suggested and carried out the reforms it con- 
sidered necessary without any other control than the financial ,one. 
The primary education of Egypt centres round the Cairo Mosque 
El Azhar. This world-renowned university was founded in the 
tenth century ; its methods of instruction and level of science date 
from the thirteenth. They are still to-day what they were at the 
time of the Crusades, all the efforts of Arab learning being directed 
towards rendering the Arabic language, as well as the Koranic doc- 
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trine, absolutely immutable. At one time there were as many as 
twenty thousand students at El Azhar, which was, and indeed still 
is, the intellectual centre of the Moslem world. At present the num- 
ber of students is from five thousand to six thousand. 

In every mosque in the land is a teacher who is either a student 
of El Azhar or has sat at the feet of one, and whose duty it is to 
assemble the children of the district and teach them the Koran, 
reading, and writing. In some cases a little arithmetic is thrown in. 
All this is, of course, rudimentary in the extreme. The children 
learn very little, and in many cases forget even that little; but the 
system when properly carried out is not so defective as at first sight 
appears to us, and it is certain that every child in the country has 
an opportunity of knowing how to read and write, as well as acquir- 
ing the elements cf his religion. The following table shows the 
actual state of education :— 

Number of Schools. Professors. Pupils. 
Elementary Arab schools . ; ; , 7,142 7,764 120,121 
Schools of Moslem Ecclesiastical Commis- | 


sion (Wakfs) : : 2 wl to 394 5,227 
Mosque schools, El Azhar, Tantar, and | ono ~ 
Alexandria , ‘ F ‘ a a ea i aaa 
Civil Government Schools . . .- 11 180 1,779 
European and religious (i.e. non-Mussul- ) 191 864 22.764 

man) schools . ° : ‘ -J : 
7,392 9,451 158,217 








The civil Government schools comprises schools of medicine and 
pharmacy, maternity, law, language, a Polytechnic School, a Normal 
and a Technical (Arts e¢ Métiers) School. Besides these the Govern- 
ment sent a number of youths to be educated in France, viz. :— 


In Law . : - a 
In Medicine . ‘ « % Of these 77 pupils, 28 hold 
Finance : , eck Government scholarships, and 
Classics , ‘ > the remaining 49 are at their 
Professorial studies 5 Pee parents’ expense but are su- 
Technical . : . 9 perintended by the Govern- 
Agricultural ‘ eit” ment representatives. 
Preparatory ‘ . 18 

77 


Five pupils are in England, of whom four study mechanical 
engineering or telegraphy, and one follows u course of law at 
Cambridge. 

It will be understood from the foregoing details that native 
education is almost exclusively gratuitous. As far as concerns the 
Government civil schools, in which European methods and science 
prevail, the Ministry has come to the conclusion that the principle 
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of gratuity has been abused ; for some years, therefore, it has put a 
check upon it. In 1881 there were 2,194 pupils, 70 per cent. free 
and 30 per cent. paying, the receipts being £2,323. Last year the 
number of pupils was 1,865, half of whom were free scholars, and 
the receipts reached £E8,794. 

At first sight this alteration appears injudicious and in contra- 
diction with modern theory. Putting aside, however, the necessity 
of some elementary education for all, it is not by any means certain 
that gratuitous instruction is an unmixed blessing. In England, in 
France, in Germany the cry is that in those careers which are based 
upon a liberal education, and particularly in those, such as clerkships, 
where moderate attainments suffice, the market is greatly over- 
stocked, and that this is productive of great misery. In Egypt cir- 
cumstances are still more favourable for the spread of secondary 
education, as there is no industry, but little commerce, and only 
Government employment as a resource for the native educated man, 
and there are already far more Government officials than necessary, 
numbers having had to be dismissed or pensioned. Moreover, free 
education in Europe means gratuitous instruction, only books and 
stationery being in most cases charged for, whereas in Egypt free 
secondary education meant instruction, books, stationery, food, 
lodging, clothing, and even, up to 1885, pay for the scholars! The 
system was pauperizing the middle classes, for parents considered 
that children placed in Government schools were provided for for 
life. 

It was then a wise measure to make such gratuity the exception 
and not the rule, to insist that parents should pay for the education 
of their children, the more so that a boarder, fed, clothed, and 
instructed, costs only £14, £16, or £20, according to the school 
chosen. Such payment, small as it is, is a guarantee that the 
parents are in a position to wait for a year or two after a boy has 
left school till he can earn enough for his immediate wants, 
instead of becoming either a burden on the State, an idler, or a 
malcontent. 

A second reform introduced was the sending to Europe only 
chosen candidates, but sending them not at sixteen or eighteen 
years of age, when their habits, mental and physical, are formed, but 
at ten or twelve, when their characters as well as their minds may be 
educated, so that they may be able to compete with their fellows, 
and as Egyptians resist the tide of European invasion. The French 
scholarships were reduced to £100 or £80—quite enough for the pur- 
pose, but not enough for luxury. 

It would be very desirable to introduce a good system of female 
education. Schools, however, have proved a failure, being unsuited 
to Mussulman habits. Girls can only be approached by private 
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governessess, and rich families engage such abroad. What is 
wanted, therefore, is a sound normal school for forming native or 
resident governesses who will teach on moderate terms. This has 
had to be adjourned for want of funds. 

From a selfish point of view, education in Egypt cannot be over- 
estimated as an instrument of political power. France boasts not 
unreasonably of her influence in the East; but do we seriously con- 
sider that, as far as Egypt is concerned, this influence is barely fifty 
years old? It began with the labours of the officers, engineers, and 
doctors whom Mohammed Aly called in to his aid. In the Bowring 
Report on Egypt, 1840, it is said: “ No nation has contributed so 
much to the civilization and improvement of Egypt as the French. 
Some Englishmen have, no doubt, rendered essential services to the 
country, but every department owes much to Frenchmen. The 
army was brought into European discipline and taught modern 
military tactics by Suleyman Pasha (Colonel Séves); the navy was 
raised to its high position by Cérisy Bey; the medical schools and 
medical science generally are deeply indebted to Clot Bey; whilst 
Monsieur Linaut and many other Frenchmen have, in their several 
spheres, created a disposition to inquire and to be instructed, while 
they have aided that disposition by valuable counsel.” 

The influence thus acquired was strengthened by the scholastic mis- 
sions we have mentioned, and which from 1830 onwards were sent to 
France. England and Italy were previously tried with excellent 
results, but neither appreciated the importance of the movement, 
which they treated with indifference. Not so the French Govern- 
ment, which from the first eagerly offered every advantage to 
the young Egyptians, and gave special orders to this effect to the 
various lycées and faculties chosen for the experiment; even the 
havigation companies received instructions to charge reduced fares to 
the pupils. In about twenty years over four hundred youths 
returned with a French education, and the result was that the Euro- 
pean language of Egypt, which for two centuries had been Italian, 
was changed to French in a short time. 

This is not all. Large and excellent schools have been founded in 
Alexandria, Cairo, and elsewhere, and, thanks to the enterprise of 
the religious orders and to the contributions of the French laity, 
European middle-class education may be said to be entirely in French 
hands, It would be a mistake to put this down simply to religious 
propaganda : there is very little proselvtising in these establishments, 
but they must necessarily exercise a strong political influence, for the 
religious persons who manage them are intensely patriotic, however 
much they may be ill-treated in their own country. 

The importance of language as an element of political power is 
highly estimated in France, and the recently founded “ Alliance for 
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the Propagation of the French Tongue” is the expression of this 
feeling. 

Our neighbours have shown us what we are to do if we wish to 
obtain a secure footing in the country. Our officials are now doing 
what the counsellors of Mohammed Aly did, but the rest of the 
programme must be carried out. A moderate addition to the budget 
of Public Instruction would enable a scholastic mission to be sent to 
England, would allow of the foundation of a female normal school, 





and of subventions for improving existing establishments. But there 
is one duty we might ourselves attend to conformably with the 
axiom that charity begins at home. We have seen what the French 
have done for education ; the Italians subscribe £800 a year fora 
school of their own; and even the Germans, with a handful of sub- 
jects, contributed £1,600 for the establishment of a German school. 
There are, it is true, Scotch, English, and American mission schools 
catering for English-speaking children, poor children, and natives; 
but these have been no attraction for the bulk of our fellow-subjects 
—three-fourths probably of the British colony—who belong to the 
Church of Rome, and are intensely religious, or fanatical, whichever 
we may choose to call it. Ofthe 3,500 British subjects in Alex- 
andria 38,000 are Maltese, and a school in the hands of English- 
speaking religious of an order unrepresented here would doubtless 
soon be self-supporting and have a great success, attracting not only 
Maltese, but Italians, Greeks, Austrians, and even French; for there 
is incontestably a very great desire here to learn English, and very 
inadequate means to satisfy that yearning to anything like its full 
extent. 


VIII.—CONCLUSION. 


Such is the account of our efforts to accomplish the task we have 
set ourselves in Egypt, and the results which we have obtained. In 
the vital questions of finance and public works we have scored a 
success unhoped for by the most competent and impartial observers, 
in other departments we have done what was possible with the limited 
means at our disposal. Finally, in those services which we have lett 
in native hands, our influence and the stimulus of our recommenda- 
tions have produced substantial effects. 

Has all this made us more popular in the country? Apparently 
not, but it would be rash to judge by appearances. We are still 
subject to the resentment of those who are astonished at not being 
called upon to share in political power after having refused to take 
part in the sacrifices that power entailed. We can scarely expect 
much favour from those pashas whose local influence we have 
diminished, whose privileges over the rest of the population we have 
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treated with scant courtesy. As to the mass of the fellaheen, who 
can tell what their feelings are? Accustomed from untold ages to 
oppression, can we expect them suddenly to develop the virtues of a 
free people? to speak out their minds frankly and fearlessly ? We 
ean scarcely suppose that they particularly regret the abolition of 
the koorbash, that they sigh for the old days of the correé; that 
they wish once more to be taken as prisoners to filthy hospitals 
where they were insufficiently fed ; that they are unconscious of the 
advantage of no longer feeling that property, liberty, and perhaps 
life, are at the mercy of tribunals obedient to the beck of authority 
or of the great landowners. ‘Taxes have not been reduced, but no 
longer, as in the last reign, are three years’ taxes collected in a twelve- 
month. 

And since we have succeeded so far, is the end of our task in 
view? Can we look forward to the time when we may retire with 
the consciousness that we have restored order, and that henceforth 
good government and sound finance are assured? To this we must 
answer with another question, What is meant by restoring order ? 
Are we to understand it as meaning the sort of work done by a 
public accountant called in by an embarrassed trader ?-—setting the 
books straight ; that is, producing a clear statement of accounts, with- 
out any provision for carrying on the business upon sounder prin- 
ciples, with an able manager to prevent it trom failing once more 
into difficulties? If this is all, we may certainly consider ourselves 
within measurable distance of the end. But if by restoring order 
we mean not only bringing before the world a clear and sound situa- 
tion, but likewise taking such measures as will prevent any recurrence 
of the confusion we have endeavoured to remedy, then, to speak 
plainly, it is quite impossible to indicate any period for the conclusion 
of our labours. 

In a peaceful manner we have revolutionized the administration of 
the country ; we have destroyed the old method of governing and 
introduced a new one. ‘The old Government, with all its faults, had 
one redeeming quality: it was strong. Granted that the hoorbash 
was an instrument of tyranny, it was also an instrument of authority, 
practically speaking the only effective one. We cannot tolerate its 
revival, but how will the State be ruled in native hands without it 
The corveé we have greatly reduced and hope to abolish, but this 
implies that the costly and complicated mechanism of public works 
will be vigilantly supervised and kept up. The finances are once 
more in good order, but to prevent their falling back they must be 
firmly and rigidly watched. Backsheesh we have diminished, but 
how will its temptations be resisted if we are not there to keep 
guard? In justice, public health, and education what hope can 


we have that the old state of things will not return? The very 
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reforms we have introduced would be elements of destruction to our 
successors. Methods of governing, administrative mechanism, we 
may change, but human nature, acted upon by the inveterate habits 
of centuries, we capnot hope to regenerate in a day. 

Thus then we may clearly understand that unless we are prepared 
to surrender the Government of Egypt to a Power with more moral 
courage and less self-torturing scruples than ourselves, we must 
become resigned to keep our hand at the wheel, or our interference 
will have done more harm than good and the last state of the land 
will be worse than the first. 

Our task will doubtless be rendered more difficult this year by the 
state of the Nile. Whether any attempt at diverting the stream has 
been made by the followers of the Mahdi, as suggested by Sir Samuel 
Baker, it is impossible to say for certain, but there can be no doubt that 
the loss of Khartoum and the provinces of the Soudan—the baneful 
heritage of the miserable policy of Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone 
—has added enormously to the difficulties of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. Had the same power that governs Egypt the control of 
Khartoum, in accordance with the far-sighted policy of Mohammed 
Aly and Ismail Pasha, information of the state of the Nile would 
have been forthcoming at Cairo in sufficient time to enable precau- 
tions to be taken, but the loss of Khartoum renders the transmission 
of such information impossible. This year the finances of the 
country will be seriously affected, and it will tax the ability of Sir 
Edgar Vincent to the utmost to prevent a deficit. It is fortu- 
nate for the country that he is the financial adviser, for if any- 
body can perform the task of equalizing expenditure with income, 


he will. 














APOLOGIA PRO FIDE NOSTRA. 


Tue ultimate conclusions in philosophy or religion wherein men 
find themselves content to rest, grow up unconsciously in every 
mind and in each successive age. No man can point to a given 
moment when an old belief disappeared, or a new one came. And, 
whilst controversy usually exasperates and confirms all differences, 
and often adjourns any possible agreement, our religious convictions 
go and come, like our language and habits of life, not with observa- 
tion, and by debate, but by complex and spontaneous evolution. 
And so Positivism, which has been much discussed of late from 
orthodox platforms and pulpits, avoids all controversy as alien to 
its principles and habits. The utmost that it thinks profitable is to 
take the opportunity of making its own position a little more clear. 
And it is in this spirit that I will try to set forth the point of view 
wherein my friends and myself in this high matter of man’s ulti- 
mate destiny, have now for a long time found rest and peace. 

It is not we who are abandoning the orthodox Churches: they 
have abandoned us, left us without solid footing and without sure 
hopes. It is not we who are the assailants: it is rather they. We 
are trying simply to find something to make our lives more clear 
and full of hope. And they pursue us with dreadful pictures of the 
bottomless pit into which we are descending. To cultivate a lively 
sense of gratitude to Humanity, can only end, they say, in making 
us less human than before. It may be so. But the controversy is 
none of our seeking: it is not to our taste; and we shall leave the 
issue to the test of facts. 

If one may be forgiven for a simple bit of autobiography, the 
truth is, that like so many of my colleagues and friends, I was 
myself brought up as an orthodox Churchman, in a religious home, 
with unusual attention to a Christian education. Till manhood I 
was accustomed to continual study of the Bible, of ecclesiastical 
history, biography, and exposition ; to daily prayer, constant com- 
munion, and to familiarity with all great books of sacred poetry and 
prose. I assimilated all this with the whole mind and the whole 
heart; nor do I suppose that there was any part of the ordinary 
Christian’s hopes and fears which I did not experience, or which I 
was unable to feel. As I came to manhood it slowly dawned upon 
me that the whole dogmatic basis of belief on which this religious 
frame of mind once rested had melted away as imperceptibly as the 
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sunset melts out of the western sky. I woke up to find that the 
whole of my religious sentiments, habits, and consolations had been 
built upon a vast substructure of gratuitous assumptions, without a 
vestige of solid proof. I passed through the ordinary stages of 
Broad Church, no Church, Spirit of the Gospel, Natural Theology, 
Ontological haze, Philosophical Theism, The Eternal-not-ourselves- 
that-makes-for-righteousness, The Unknowable, and most of the 
other substitutes for the Prayer Book and the Bible, seeking rest 
and finding none ; and a hollow, dismal, and shifting country did | 
find it. All this time I had been reading Comte; and, after some 
ten years of continual study, I slowly came to find solid ground in 
his conception of Humanity as a practical Providence, and in the 
Service of Man as the practical sum of religion. And now so much 
of my earlier religious habits and emotions—habits and emotions 
from which Unitarianism, Theism, the Eternal-not-ourselves, and the 
Unknowable, had turned in chilling disdain—began to have new 
life and to acquire a new meaning. My Dante, my Imitation, my 
Jeremy Taylor, my Wordsworth, and my Milton became again full of 
religious consolation and power. I read my Bible with an even 
deeper zest than before. Religion ceased to be a Sunday exer- 
cise or an Ontological puzzle. The sense of Providence, of a life 
beyond the grave, of sin as treason against Providence, of the help- 
lessness and dependence of the individual soul, of the duty of work- 
ing with the Providence on which each life depends, of religion as 
entering naturally into every act of life, all this came back to me in 
a real and solid form, resting on perfectly clear and certain explana- 
tions of human life. I was no longer without religion. I had found 
it in a form, fuller, larger, richer, and more glowing. 

In all this I was not conscious of any breach of continuity in the 
religious life, save in the period of wandering in the wilderness, in 
the days when I was looking for help to the Essence of the Gospel, 
the Absolute, or the Eternal-not-ourselves. Once firmly grounded 
in the idea of a Human Providence: great, though not at all 
omnipotent, practically without end, if not absolutely eternal, good 
and wise in comparison with individuals, though not at all omniscient 
or All-good, the old ideas of religion began to have a new meaning, 
far wider and more definite than their theological meaning of old, 
and yet resting on obvious and indisputable facts. Christianity in 
fact is a part of the religious scheme of Positivism, a large and 
important part, greatly modified by being reduced to a real and 
historical form ; but still a part of it, just as naturally as the history 
of the Jews, or the history of the Church, once treated as the sum 
and centre of history and loaded with idle figments, becomes a real 
and indispensable part of universal history, when it is treated in a 
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scientific spirit and on a continuous plan. Christianity, I say, is 
part of the religious scheme of Positivism ; but there is much more 
than this. Christianity, as a moral and religious scheme, has its 
full meaning given to it by Positivism. Its spiritual beauty and 
truth are deepened as they are seen in the light of the religion of 
Humanity. Theological religion is an indispensable training for the 
practical realisation of human religion. The conception of the 
Human Providence, of Future Life on earth, of the Spiritual side of 
human life could never have been evolved without Christianity, just 
as on the other hand these conceptions make better Christians than 
any literal acceptance of the Athanasian Creed. 

So that it is not that we Positivists are at all insensible to the 
spiritual side of Christianity, or at all undervalue its power to trans- 
figure the material aspect of life. Nearly all of us in England have 
grown up to manhood, sincerely sharing the hopes and emotions 
of the Christian. What we are seeking is some sufficient evidence 
of the dogmatic creed on which the Churches rest them. It is the 
truth of supernatural religion that we find wanting, not its sublimity. 
We quite agree that the orthodox view of Creation, Resurrection, 
Judgment, and Celestial Bliss is a very sublime idea. But is it a 
sublime poem, or a literal truth? And how are all the endless con- 
tradictions and enigmas which these problems present to be solved ? 
There are some hundreds of schools within the theological pale, 
which all give different answers, and dispute with interminable fury. 
Which are poor, busy, practical men to believe? We have been 
trying to find some safe ground for the essential religious wants of 
the human spirit, on a theory of life anddeath not nearly so sublime, 
it is true, and far more human, but then, as we think, a great deal 
more real and certain. And they scorn us as men indifferent to the 
Sublime and the Beautiful, men of the earth earthy, making them- 
selves still less human than they were before. 

We are doing nothing to rob believing men and women of the 
Heaven which gives them confidence and peace. We are simply 
trying to persuade those who have already lost all abiding belief in 
Heaven not to throw away religion altogether. We seek to show 
them that enough religion may be found in a far more practical and 
obvious belief to support them in an honest and a happy life. As is 
the habit of youth, the earlier ages of mankind have pitched their 
note of religion in far too seraphic and transcendental a key. The 
experience of age reduces and mellows the ideal extravagance of 
youth. The boy dreams of a faultless Angel to love: the man is 
happy in an excellent wife ; a help meet for him, and all the dearer 
and all the better wife because she is a true woman and not an Angel 
at all. So it is with religion. To the earlier religious aspirations 
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nothing short of the Universe and seraphic bliss seemed adequate. 
To the mature mind of later ages the religious ideal gains infinite 
strength by ceasing to be ineffable, and becomes far more real when 
it can be treated in the language of positive knowledge and sober 
sense. 

How can men suppose that this great question of practical life can 
ever be settled by an appeal to what is the pleasantest to believe, 
what is the most seraphic and exhilarating to believe, or what is the 
most enormous and transcendental idea which the human mind can 
grasp? The real question is—what is true to believe ? what rests 
on the most sure and solid evidence ? what accords best with history, 
logic, and science? We are not sure that this or that hypothesis 
must be true, because it is so pleasant, or so magnificent. There 
must be a moral Providence, they say, for the entire Universe, 
because it is such a sublime idea. There must be a Heaven, because 
we want itso. There must be a Future of Celestial Bliss, because 
there is so much suffering here. ‘This is the kind of logic which 
would better serve to prove the transmigration of souls, or any other 
nonsense of Oriental fancy. 

It is the truth, the reality, the authority of these magnificent pro- 
mises which is the real issue—not their sublimity, or their power 
as a moral stimulant, supposing them to be real. Their truth and 
the evidence for them is now the sole question. But it is precisely 
about the evidence for them, about the precise nature of the future 
which these promises are to realise, that the theological world is torn 
into a multitude of camps. There is unceasing debate and division 
amongst them, even in an orthodox Congress of the Church, much 
more when we take in all the independent Christians, the Unitarians, 
the Theists, the Theosophists, and all the host of philosophic 
doubters. They even indulge in internecine strife within their 
ranks, whilst they are advancing in array to do battle with the 
enemy; as, in the Corcyrean sedition, the crews on board the 
triremes began to fight amongst themselves as they came into line. 

It is not enough to use general terms of Creation and Heaven, 
of the Scheme of Salvation, Atonement, and Judgment. The prac- 
tical question is—what exactly do these terms cover, and what is 
the evidence for each of them? Revelation and the Orthodox 
creeds of the official Churches did supply this in a tolerable degree. 
But Broad Church, the Spirit of the Gospel, Philosophie Theism, 
and Philosophie Doubt, have altered all this, and honeycombed the 
creeds. The practical questions now are—what are the qualities 
und the attributes, what is the will, what is the teaching of the 
Creator? Are we to trust to the God of Abraham, the God of 
Battles, of Samuel and of David, of Augustine or Calvin, of Voltaire 
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or Paley, of Dean Mansel, of Thomas Carlyle, or of Herbert Spencer, 
as explained by Fiske? These various types all differ enormously. 
Everything depends on which we accept. Is it a loving Father, or 
a terrible Judge, a metaphysical Deity, absolutely negative like Mr. 
Spencer’s Unknowable, or like Mr. Spurgeon’s, an inexorable punisher 
of sin ? 

And, in the same way, it is not enough to talk in general terms 
of Celestial Bliss. The all-important point is, what kind of Heaven ? 
Is it a Heaven of seraphic beatitude, and unending Hallelujahs as 
imagined by Dante and Milton, or a life of active exertion? And 
if of active exertion (and what can life mean without exertion ?), of 
what kind of exertion? And how exertion without organs? How 
effort without anything to do? How consciousness without a ner- 
vous system? What does it mean? I certainly do not deny, I do 
not even doubt, the possibility of a conscious life after death. My 
mind is entirely neutral and undecided on the matter. Only I can- 
not understand what is meant by consciousness without a nervous 
system, or any system, or any organ or substance at all to be con- 
scious. It is to meas if one were to ask—Are triangles happy here- 
after ; is the Rule of Three conscious of its own bliss? It ought to 
be remembered that a cardinal doctrine of orthodoxy is, or was, the 
resurrection of the body. On that assumption a conscious life after 
death is intelligible enough. The philosophic theists, to whom the 
resurrection of the body is a little too bold an assumption, have yet 
to explain what, in the face of modern psychology, they mean by a 
state of human consciousness in an absolutely immaterial entity. 

There is too another side of this question which is often over- 
looked. Can there be a Heaven, without something like a Hell ? 
And if a Hell, what kind of Hell ? People are too willing now to 
talk vaguely about a Celestial Bliss, whilst putting out of thought 
Infernal Misery. It has become hardly fair, hardly courteous, hardly 
serious to allude to the old antithesis to Heaven. And yet, logically, 
Heaven of any kind, necessarily implies a Hell of some kind. It is 
preposterous to think, that good and bad, Dives and Lazarus, those 
who have received good things, and those who have received evil 
things, shall all share alike and be equally and eternally rewarded. 
The whole moral purpose of a Future Life would be perverted if 
Nero and Borgia, Titus Oates and Robespierre, were at once to enter 
into eternal bliss along with their innocent victims. For them and 
their like, and indeed for an enormous majority of the miserable haman 
race, as described by theologians and philosophers, there must be some 
kind of Hell. And if Hell, what kind of Hell, with what kind of 
torments, and garrisoned and ruled by what kind of beings? And 
are the Infernal Spirits to have a Chief, and what kind of Chief, 
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with what attributes, powers, and limits; those imagined by Dante, 
or Milton, by Bunyan, or by Knox? And then if a Heaven or a Hell, 
if any kind of future happiness, and future condemnation, there 
must be a Judgment und a Judge, and then an Intercessor, or a 
Mediator of some kind, and so forth. Now a vast body of acute 
and gentle minds, within the Churches as much as without them, 
lean in our days practically abandoned any definite and active belief 
in Hell, Eternal Torment, Devil, and the whole machinery of the 
Day of Wrath and a Place of Torment. And yet these things are 
logical corollaries of any sort of Celestial Bliss. 

The truth is that the great founders of the Christian theology, 
such men as Gregory and Augustine, Aquinas and Anselm, were 
men of mighty istillect, and within their limits, of profound philo- 
sophic sagacity. The vast scheme of Theodicee which they built up 
out of the Bible and the Fathers was a coherent and organic whole, 
logical within the range of its premises and with the canons of 
thought then current. It falls to pieces when great central doc- 
trines have tumbled down, or are felt to be unfit for the temper of 
the age. When the Broad Church thinks it can ‘adapt’ the 
theological scheme of Augustine, or even of Calvin, it is as fanciful 
an attempt as if it tried to ‘adapt’ the human body to purposes of 
aerial navigation. The Christian scheme, so transmogrified and 
modernised, becomes a mass of incoherence and contradiction. Is 
the Dantesque Inferno frankly and finally abandoned ? Is the Mil- 
tonic hero, the almost omnipotent, omnipresent, and omniscient 
Spirit of Evil finally departed? To ask these questions is to set the 
whole Christian world raging with debates and recriminations. And 
yet, until they are answered, the idea of Future Bliss is a crude 
assumption and a welter of incongruities. 

The moral government of the Universe by an Omniscient and 
Omnipotent Creator, the immortal life of man in Heaven are great 
and ancient religious ideas which must ultimately stand or fall with 
Revelation. The future of Revelation still waits the great Assize of 
Biblical criticism where no final verdict has yet been delivered. But 
all these attempts of Christian or Theistical philosophy to patch up 
a plausible proof of isolated dogmas of supernaturalism, sinking the 
whole body of orthodox belief and picking out the bare idea of 
Creation, or Immortality in Heaven, as resting on independent 
evidence of their own—this can do nothing but harm to the Church 
and to Christianity, for they land us in unending contradictions and 
absurdities. Creation and Paradise rest on Bible and Prayer-book, 
the three Creeds and the thirty-nine articles, the Law and the 
Prophets, the Apostles and the Church. It is now too late in this 
age to base them upon the inherent probabilities, the analogies, and 
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sublimities which, in the last century, were in fashion as Natural 
Religion. 

The wider scientific logic of this age has long ago unmasked this 
Natural Religion as a tissue of incongruities and a deadly solvent of 
orthodox belief. The desperate efforts which modern Philosophy 
and modern Morality have made to eliminate the Anthropomorphic 
idea of God have torn huge rents in the notion of an active Provi- 
dence and the Christian scheme of Salvation. The old anthropo- 
morphic god of Abraham and Moses, of St. Bernard and St. Louis, 
of Calvin or Bossuet, was a very real, intelligible, active, moral ruler 
of this earth, with most of the attributes, feelings, and passions of 
man idealised. All this shocks the philosopher and the moralist of 
to-day. But it is the orthodox view. And at every step that the 
philosopher advances towards an Absolute, Unconditioned, Negative, 
Transcendental Deity, he leaves the old theological idea of the 
Moral Ruler of the Universe high and dry. Dean Mansel’s meta- 
physical Residuum of Ultimate thought would have made a poor 
Providence for St. Bernard or Knox. One luminary of the Church 
declares that the idea of God must be ‘“‘defecated to a pure trans- 
parency.”” Imagine the apostles going out into all lands to preach 
the name of One “defecated to a pure transparency!” ‘The meta- 
physical God of the philosopher is not a Providence; the vague 
idea of the theosophist that consciousness may possibly survive the 
body is not a scheme of Salvation. Nay rather, the superfine 
idealism, the ontological purism, and the sentimental dreaminess 
which the philosopher and the theosophist propound as the 
modern substitutes for God’s Providence and Salvation by Christ, 
are the dry-rot of all healthy Christian belief. Of all the foes of 
orthodoxy, philosophic theism and philosophic doubt in the very 
pulpit are the worst. Spencer and Darwin stand outside, and 
Christians can answer them out of their Bibles and their creeds. 
But Natural Theology in a surplice, talking German metaphysics 
and modern science, is indeed a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

Our difficulty always is to reconcile this modern Natural Theology 
with any Christian Creed. Since they admit that this earth is 
so infinitesimal and trivial a speck in the Universe, how can the 
experience of the human mites who inhabit such a speck pretend to 
measure the Ineffable and Absolute Perfection which inhabits the 
Universe? It is as though an aphis were to pretend to dogmatise 
about the human race. And how is Law, the universal postulate of 
modern science, conceivable with an omniscient and omnipotent 
Ruler? And since science and history present us with such a mass 
of misery, confusion, vileness as the fate of humanity presents to 
our critics, how came Absolute Wisdom and Omnipotence to 
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create so hideous a world? Why were infinite millions of such 
despicable animals as man ever born into “this dusty fuliginous 
chaos,” as Thomas Carlyle calls the world? And how came the 
second person of this Trinity himself to become the vile creature 
Man, and on this fleeting speck of dust to suffer torture and indignity 
for the sake of the race of insects, the enormous majority of whom 
died without ever having known him, whilst the enormous majority 
of those who came after him have rejected him with scorn? And 
how can the ancient idea of the Incarnation, Atonement, Redemp- 
tion, Resurrection, and Ascension, in the person of the Almighty 
Creator of this Infinite Universe, be fitted on to the modern know- 
ledge that our planet is one of the least and most subordinate motes 
in the Infinite Universe. Such are our difficulties. 

Theology bad its own answer to those intolerable enigmas. But 
then the old Theology was perfectly content with an anthropomorphic 
Deity, a Fall and Curse of Man, a God of Wrath, a God of Battles, 
a Judgment to come; it was not afraid of Hell, Devil, and Eternal 
Damnation. It found nothing very strange in the Incarnation, and 
nothing shocking in the Vicarious Sacrifice. Again, it thought 
good men and good women to be only a little lower than the 
Angels, the saints to be half way between man and God, and one 
woman at least to be the mother of God, and next to him in rank. 
Above all, to the old Theology the Earth was the grand centre 
and sum of the Universe, and the other heavenly bodies were 
adjuncts and auxiliaries to it. With a geo-centric astronomy, as 
the root-idea of science, the anthropomorphic Creator, the celestial 
resurrection, and the Divine Atonement, were natural and homoge- 
neous ideas. No one can conceive the Scheme of Salvation growing 
up with anything but a geo-centric system of thought. With a 
geo-centric science and an anthropomorphic philosophy, all this was 
natural enough. But with a science where this planet shrinks into 
an unconsidered atom, with a transcendental philosophy to which 
the anthropomorphic is the contemptible, the Augustinian Theology 
goes overboard. And then Natural Theology calmly descends upon 
the waters to save a few fragments of supernaturalism out of the 
shipwreck of a mighty religious system. 

It is the weary round of these endless dilemmas, and the hubbub of 
critical controversy they for ever kindle, within and without the pale 
of the Churches, the vagueness and dreaminess of these promises, the 
incoherent contradictions which every solution involves, that has 
driven so many of us to try if we can build up some rules of right 
and wrong, of truth and falsehood, of duty and life, upon accepted 
facts of common knowledge within the sphere of this visible world. 
And when we are told that we are neglecting sublime ideas, our 
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answer is that wecare more for truths than for sublimities, and 
more for work accomplished than for ecstasies felt. It is a purely 
artificial craving for sublimities and ecstasies, an artificial craving 
which does all the mischief. There are thousands of acute minds, 
which have abandoned all Dogmatic Christianity, whilst they cling 
to its spirit of transcendentalism and mystery. The evil legacy 
of Theology has been to bequeath to those who surrender Revelation, 
a craving for Absolute objects to belief, absolute tests of truth, tran- 
scendental and mystical sources of hope. 

Now this temper of mind is quite artificial ; nay, it is unmanly, 
morbid, and special to certain ages and racesof men. Some of the 
noblest races of men in the most active ages were conspicuously free 
from any such weakness. The problem of the Universe and the problem 
of Immortality never troubled the great Greeks and Romans of the 
best times. No doubt in most ages, later than the great ages of Heaven- 
worshippers and Sun-worshippers, there have been Deities of some 
kind, and some vague notion ofan after-life. But neither the Universe 
nor Paradise provided the source of their morality, or the inspiration 
of their lives. They lived and toiled, endured and died with a social 
code of morality, and a religion of patriotism. This earth, their own 
country, their ancestors and their descendants, supplied their grand 
ideals, and their Future hope. Throughout the whole range of Western 
heathendom, both Universe and Paradise were entirely subordinate 
to Nation and Honour. In the vast primitive ages men worshipped 
the Heavens and the Earth, or some conspicuous object in heaven 
or earth. When we turn to the East we find the vast Buddhist popu- 
lations without a dream of a personal Heaven. To the enormous 
masses of China, Heaven has always meant the Blessed Sky above ; 
and Future Life has meant the conduct of their descendants. It is 
only a small minority of the human race which has ever supposed 
that a good and happy life was impossible except with the hope of 
celestial beatitude. The idea is a survival of the mysticism of the 
Middle Ages—a most potent instrument of moral reform in its own 
age ; but one which has long done its work, and is no longer fit for 
healthy, practical, energetic men. 

It is a very common objection, that whatever good there may be 
in the ideal of Humanity, is really a reflection of the ideal Christ, 
and that Positivism has no specific quality of its own, since Positivists 
have been usually brought up in the social medium of Christianity. 
The argument is a very dangerous one to use: potest retorqueri. The 
fact is that Christianity, at least in its Protestant aspects, has been 
for more than a century completely transfused and animated—not 
perhaps by Positivism in any systematic form—but by the great 
humanitarian wave, of which Positivism is simply one mode of ex- 
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pression. This humanitarian wave surged over Europe in the 
generation before the French Revolution in every word of such men 
as Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Hume, Adam Smith, Gibbon, Les- 
sing, Goethe, and in all the humane movements of the last hundred 





years ; and under its influence the Christian bodies began to talk 
the Spirit of the Age and the ideal of Humanity. The humanitarian 
idea has permeated Christianity far more deeply than Christianity 
affects modern humanists. If it were not so, the Churches would 
long ago have perished. They still flourish because they have so 
largely adapted their tone to the modern humanism. Their ideal 
Christ is often now a reflection of the ideal Humanity. The ideal 
Humanity has made them better conceive the ideal Christ, and has 
given a far deeper meaning to the religion of Christ. It is quite 
true that Positivism has been evolved out of Christianity, and it is 
a development of Christianity. That is its sole claim. But as it 
incorporates also Science and Philosophy, it is not very likely to 
revert to Theology. 

The grand difference between the humanitarian and the super- 
natural views is this, that the former is content with a re/ative, the 
latter insists on an absolute basis of life. These two differ so totally 
in mental habit, that argument between them is hardly possible. 
There is no commerce of thought between the re/ative and the absolute 
temper of mind. Discussion is almost wholly wasted. And all that 
we can do is to make our own position clear. The re/ative habit of 
thought is that of science, of reality, of activity, of good sense. The 
absolute habit of thought unfortunately is nurtured by ‘Theology and 
Metaphysics. But allowing for its entirely relative and practical 
spirit, the Positivist view of religion is far more akin to the Christian 
view than it is to the Unitarian or the Deistic view ; it is more akin 
to the orthodox view of Christianity than to the latitudinarian ; and 
it is far more akin to the mediwval view of Christianity than to the 
modern. 

When the theologian and the metaphysician find the humanitarian 
views of man and the world to be wanting in the absolute qualities 
which theology and metaphysics engender, they turn with contempt 
from the re/ative view of the man and world which really reconciles 
science and religion. Because Positivism has no absolute theology, 
they deny that it has any notion of Providence, They will allow 
nothing but an Incomprehensible Creator of the Universe to be an 
object of veneration and devotion. Because Positivists decline to 
dogmatise about a celestial immortality, they deny them the conso- 
lation of an immortality on earth. There being no scientific assur- 
ance for an absolute eternity of the solar system, they turn with 
contempt from the practical eternity of some two thousand centuries. 
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And, finding Humanity a very complex fact, with many short- 
comings, miseries, and errors, they cover it with scorn. Positivists 
do not assert that there is no God, that the Universe is the result of 
accident, that there is no such thing as Divine Providence, no con- 
scious life after death, no possible eternity of bliss. They simply 
decline to express, as they do not form, any a/solute opinion on these 
matters. But in a relative sense, they most emphatically believe in 
the reality of Providence, in the life after death, in the moral 
government of the world, in the goodness and power of the only 
Providence of which they have certain assurance, in the supreme 
influence over the conscience of the only life beyond the grave, of 
which they have clear and manifest proof. 

Humanity, we are often told, can never be an object of love, 
veneration, and devotion, since it includes so much vice and 
exhibits so much misery. Of such awe and admiration as is due to 
an Infinite Creator of the Universe, this may be true. But of such 
veneration and admiration as the story of human civilisation in the 
mass presents to the feeble unit, it is eminently fit to be the source. 
Regarded as the first of the animals, in the vast succession of ages, 
with all the achievements of human civilisation in the sum, Hu- 
manity is a vast and noble force. Why is it that in the ordinary 
language of material progress, the marvels of human conquest are 
so loudly vaunted, whilst in the ordinary language of theology 
and metaphysics, the dignity of humanity is so bitterly decried ? 
Perhaps the eulogium and the opprobrium are alike exaggerated. 
To the sober judgment of relative thought, it is enough that 
Humanity is the greatest and the grandest living power which 
this planet visibly holds; nee viget quidquam simile, aut se- 
cundum. The tribe, city, nation, or Church, has been grand 
enough to supply an object of admiration and devotion to many 
ages. Jerusalem, Sparta, Rome, the Church, have each inspired 
heroic devotion and profound awe. Yet these are but small frag- 
ments of Humanity, infinitely beneath it in permanence, power, and 
dignity. It is amply enough if the object of our devotion be 
capable of supporting an effective motive for action in life and 
death. It is trying to leap out of human nature to ask for a trans- 
cendental and ecstatic worship of an Inconceivable and Indescribable 
Majesty. 

It should also be noted that awe and love of an Absolute Majesty 
are not a little contradictory. The further that Christian philosophy 
advances towards its ideal of an Ineffable and Infinite Essence, the 
more does it withdraw from personal love and devotion. The unceas- 
ing attempts of modern theology to get rid of the anthropomorphic 
God of the Bible undermine the idea of love and devotion to a loving 
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Father. Dean Mansel’s negative Entity can hardly be an object of 
affection, even if it be an object of awe. Now Humanity, if an 
object less awful than the Creator of the Universe, is an object more 
loveable than a bare concept of negative attributes; more loveable, 
more intelligible, more familiar, and more sympathetic. In trying to 
conceive the Creator with all the requirements of modern meta- 
physics and modern science, modern theology has destroyed the con- 
ception of a God of Love. The God adored by Abraham, by Job, 
and by David, was in every sense an anthropomorphic Being, very 
close to man, and almost akin to man; whose main care was his 
chosen people, at whose presence the earth trembled, who rode upon 
the wings of the wind, and who spoke in the thunder and the storm. 
Now the religion of Humanity is a frank return upon the healthy, 
instinctive, anthropomorphic view of religion. No object of religion 
can be a source of moral power over man unless it be anthropo- 
morphic in the fullest sense—that is sympathetic, akin to man, 
familiar to man. Humanity is a conception perfectly and plainly 
anthropomorphic, as no object of man’s worship ever was. And it 
is thus a very great advantage in it, that surrendering all claims to 
transcendent Infinity, it brings the object of worship again to the 
region of human feeling and common understanding. 

It therefore fills us with amazement when we hear it said that 
Humanity can never reach to the variety and compass of the full 
religious consciousness. It is the very variety and compass of the 
religious influences of Humanity which most impress us. The difli- 
culty of devout spirits now-a-days is the ecstatic, impersonal, nega- 
tive, far-away character which the stress of modern thought has 
driven theologians to give to the God of Abraham and of David. 
All the close human fellowship of the Bible and the Fathers disap- 
pears, when we are asked to conceive of the Almighty as a sort of 
Concept of unthinkable negations. And yet that is what the modern 
ideas of Absolute Universe and immutable Law force us to do. To 
the Positivist the modern idea of religion, as the intellectual recog- 
nition of an Infinite Energy, to whom nothing human can be 
ascribed, strikes cold indeed; thin, lifeless, and dreamy. The gulf 
between this Infinite Energy and this daily life of the human mites 
on this planetary speck is too vast to be bridged. Science, logic, 
metaphysics have driven out of the idea of God all the passion, the 
sympathy, the humanity which Job and Isaiah, St. Bernard and 
A-Kempis threw into it. The Earth and the Sky no longer suffice 
for God and his Angels, for Heaven and for Hell, for the Devil and 
his rebel crew. Earth is become no longer the centre of the Uni- 
verse, but a speck in it. The blessed saints, the noble army of 
martyrs, the ministering angels, the demons and supernatural forces 
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in nature, which stood by every act and thought of life, are gone: 
and man stands alone, shivering in the presence of the Ineffable 
Majesty which fills the Universe. The conception of Humanity can 
restore, as nothing can, to the religious consciousness the variety 
and compass of which it has been robbed. It is no negative, lifeless, 
inhuman, unthinkable being. It is represented to us hour by hour 
in a thousand ways and by countless organs. Our parents, our wives, 
our children, our friends are each some rudiment or expression of it ; 
the comrades we work with are but an image of it; its voice speaks 
to us in every worthy book we read, in every beautiful work we see ; 
every noble deed is the manifestation of it, every solemn act of life 
forms its sacraments, every honourable feeling and every loving 


word make its worship. The whole range of human life is trans- 
figured by its glow ; and all worthy men and women are its ministers 


for good. 

It is a profound remark of Comte’s that the active age of Theology 
was that of Polytheism, with its multiplicity of gods and goddesses, 
of heroes, and deified ancestors who literally shared in every act of 
life, inhabited every hearth, partook of every meal, and were out- 
wardly invited to take part in every incident, domestic or public. 
Monotheism, which appeared to concentrate and exalt the object of 
theology, practically withdrew it from human life and from fel- 
lowship with action altogether. In Hebrew and Mediaeval times the 
quasi-polytheism of a supernatural machinery and an army of super- 
human beings bridged over the chasm. But modern Monotheism 
has discarded supernatural machinery and supernatural beings, at 
any rate as practical agents in human life. And the result is that 
modern Monotheism, in the cultured Protestant world, is fast becom- 
ing one of the most jejune, arid, unsympathetic, and purely meta- 
physical types of religion ever conceived by man. To one whose 
mind is filled with the history of Humanity and the religious com- 
pass of Humanity it seems indeed a chilly and dry bit of dialectics. 

Modern Protestants have almost ceased to understand what reli- 
gion means; and the first task of Comte was to restore the real 
extent and compass of the idea. Religion does not mean a meta- 
physical doctrine about the origin of the Universe and man’s condi- 
tion after death ; it means the combination of beliefs and emotions 
which train him to live the best life in the completest way. In 
narrowing down religion to two dialectical problems they neglect its 
copious volume of practical power. And in judging the religion of 
Positivism they limit the inquiry to these two meagre and nebulous 
tests. Humanity, they say, does not explain the Universe, and has 
no assurance to give about celestial life. It is not an idea for which 
the ordinary public can feel any particular awe; and, without a 
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Heaven and a Hell the mass of mankind will never be restrained 
from vice. This is simply to beg the question. 

The religion of Humanity does not consist in two bare proposi- 
tions about two abysmal problems, but in a great system of convic- 
tions, habits of mind, rules of life, observances and duties resting on 
an organic scheme of general philosophy, and inculcated by an ela- 
borate scheme of education, mental, moral, and social. Accustomed 
to refer religious ideas to a bare proposition about the Author of the 
Universe, the objector asks triumphantly—How the mass of Man- 
kind are ever to understand or care for so complex and abstract a 
notion as that of Humanity ?—This, by the way, from those who 
profess the Athanasian Creed !—But the Positivist’s answer is, that 
Humunity is not a bare abstract idea. All great men are conspicu- 
ous organs and elements of it, all poets, artists, thinkers, teachers, 
rulers, and discoverers ; the honour we show their memory, the zeal 
we feel for their work, and the efforts we make to preserve, com- 
plete, and continue their labours, is itself the worship of Humanity. 
Worship of Humanity means no farcical mummery directed towards 
a noun substantive, but simply the honour and gratitude every 
decent man ought to show for what he has received of good from the 
human race. ‘The modern love of centenaries and commemorations 


is the worship of Humanity in a crude rudimentary form. ‘There 
is nothing abstract about the idea. It is as concrete as possible, 


presenting to us in turn, for every aspect of our life, an immense 
range of great names held up to honour and love. But Humanity 
does not consist of the great only, but of the good and useful every- 
where. All the dear ties of our life represent it to us, our homes are 
its temples, our beloved ones are its ministers, every act of endear- 
ment and of duty is its incarnation. Its part is to beautify and 
transfigure our home life, our active, our social life. Humanity may 
be conceived in its most sublime aspect by those who survey the 
entire progress of man. But it is felt in its most definite mode when 
we enter into communion with the great and good who live in 
honour for ever. And it comes to us in its most vivid pathos with 
those unknown ones whom we love and who love us. Our daily life, 
when idealised by the spirit of human religion, discloses to us the 
force of civilisation and society itself as a perpetual Providence 
surrounding and guiding every hour of existence. 

And in the same way as the idea of Humanity restores to the con- 
ception of Providence a new vitality, a larger reality, and a human 
sympathy, so also does it invest the conception of Future Life with 
closer application and more vivid meaning. It is a most certain fact 
that each human life continues to act and to influence others in an 
indirect way, but often in a far purer way, after the death of the 
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individual. The whole meaning of families, of heredity, of nation- 
ality, of progress, of the filiation of ideas, and the laws of civilisation, 
depends on that fact. If the father did not mould the son, and one 
generation the next, there could be no such things as education, 


morality, science, politics, society, customs, or social philosophy. 
That is a certainty, which no metaphysics can shake. And a direct 
consequence of it is, that every human life continues to work after 
death ad infinitum for good or for evil. The sense of this would be 
far more vivid and familiar to each of us, and far more effective for 
morality, if it had not been disguised and blighted by the theological 
promise of celestial life. But the conception of Humanity enlarges 
the meaning of I‘uture Life, and graves on the mind of man, woman, 
and child, that for moral, social, and religious uses, the physical 
death of the body is in no sense the end of life. It is rather the 
beginning of the purer life in Humanity. And thus every act and 
thought, every hour used or wasted, in the body, is the direct and 
actual moulding of Humanity in the sum. So far from Positivism 
knowing no Future Life, making no moral use of the Future Life, 
the truth is that the reality and the importance of Future Life are 
enlarged by the human religion. As it is, men’s conduct is practi- 
cally determined by the opinion of those they value now or hereafter 
in this world. The desire of reputation or the fear of shame is 
now ten times stronger in deciding conduct than the hope of Heaven 
or the fear of Hell. Heaven and Hell are to most men vugue, 
uncertain, disparate from all they know and feel. Reputation and 
disgrace are very certain, very real, very visible, and entirely fami- 
liar. What would not be the power of reputation and disgrace, if 
they were clothed with a moral and religious sanction, made one of 
the great engines of education, and entirely disentangled from celes- 
tial visions? One of the deepest wounds which theology has inflicted 
on morality and humanity is the spirit in which it has debased the 
religious uses of Death, and the moral potency of a Future Life. 
Metaphysics and Theology between them have frittered away the 
doctrine of Future Life as a moral engine, till it is little more 
now than a bit of sacred poetry. It is reserved for the religion of 
Humanity to make a real Future Life again the great motive of 
morals and of actions. 

As to the influence on conduct of a human Providence and an 
earthly Future Life, it must be remembered that these are certain, 
visible, present realities. The existence and power of Humanity are 
undeniable. It is easier to deny the existence of the British Empire 
or the City of London. The power of Humanity is simply a matter 
for social science, not for analogies and probabilities. So a future 
activity on earth is strictly certain, whatever be the truth about 
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celestial life in Heaven. There can be no scepticism, no agnosticism, 
no philosophic doubt as to the central religious ideas of the Positivist, 
It is open to any one to deny that they form the whole truth ; it is 
not open to deny that they are true in themselves. They do not at 
all exclude the belief in Creation and Celestial Bliss ; they do not at 
all conflict with or disturb such belief. Positivism is not a belief 
which postulates the falsehood of all other modes of religion. Posi- 
tivism would be just as true, just as useful, even if the Athanasian 
Creed were to be demonstrated by algebra. 

To positivists, therefore, it is a matter of little moment whether 
there be, or be not, an eternity of consciousness after death. The 
certainty of a perpetual activity here is a very present and absorb- 
ing truth. A state of personal consciousness elsewhere is to many 
of us a notion which we cannot realise, in the absence of all data 
and all known relations ; and to many of us it is anything but an 
attractive promise. Many of us would desire to rest after a life of 
work—so that our epitaph might be: 


‘* After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 


It is open to any of us to imagine possibilities where no evidence 
is forthcoming. But healthy, active, social natures will mostly 
occupy themselves with the work that lies before them on earth 
and the certain effects of that work on earth, after their conscious 
life is apparently closed. 

And need we trouble ourselves, whether our planet and our race 
are destined to an absolute eternity at all? On that subject science 
has certainly not said its last word, and it never can give us more 
than a presumption. The planet has possibly lasted some 200,000 
years already, and it may possibly hold out some 200,000 years more. 
Is not that enough for practical purposes? It is not yet 1,900 years 
since the birth of Christ: it is hardly 3,000 years since regular 
records began. Another 3,000 years ought to show a considerable 
change in human life. Yet we are told that the future cannot 
interest us, since science does not guarantee the planet for more than 
200,000 years. All this comes of the craving for absolute ideas 
which Theology and Ontology engender. To a practical man 3,000 
years is an eternity. A man might as well refuse to take any interest 
in his native country, because 3,000 years hence the New Zealander 
may possibly be sitting on the ruins of London Bridge. It is not 
a manly temper which finds life not worth living, unless it be assured 
of an absolute eternity. 

It is hard to see what Theology can gain by appealing to science 
as to the ultimate fate of this planet, and the ignoble beginnings of 
its human denizens. ‘There is a craze now to ransack the guesses of 
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the physicists for pessimist pictures of human destiny and Ya-hoo 
theories of human nature. Omnipotence has, surely, more to lose 
than Humanity by such reasoning. It is the fashion now to present 
this planet as the meanest speck of an infinite Universe, a speck soon 
destined to the eternal silence of a frozen void. Humanity is a bit 
of jelly which, through stages at once revolting and slow, has par- 
tially emerged out of vileness and misery, blood and tears—to end, 
after its short day of doubtful civilisation, in final obstruction, 
oblivion, and decay. And all this is to tend to the honour and glory 
of God, and to manifest his goodness, mercy, and love. 

What can Theology profit by the picture ? If Man be vile, he did 
not create himself, and he has certainly been trying to make himself 
better. If our planet be so mean a speck, Man did not create it, and 
he has certainly done something to improve it asa home. If the 
race be destined to die out, Man did not create Death, nor is he the 
lord of Death. Mean as this planet is, Man has got no better, and if 
it be shortly about to freeze, Man cannot help it. If Man bea Ya- 
hoo, why did Omnipotent goodness create Ya-hoos? If the story of 
the human race be such u tale of horror and woe, why did Infinite 
Love so ordain? If it be soon to be, as if it never were, it is a sorry 
close to the Divine Mercies. The author of the Pentateuch tells us 
that, “ God said : Let us make man in our image after our likeness.” 
Modern science, and now, it seems, modern theology, assure us that 
the puppet play is about to end, the box to be shut, and the vile race 
to be speedily extinguished. Be it so! Humanity, at any rate, is 
not responsible for the failure. It has done its little best. We can 
only wonder at the mysterious ways of Omnipotence. 

It is a strange mode this to 

*« Assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man” 

by heaping every term of scorn upon that human race which the older 
theologians told us was the noblest work of the Creator, into which 
his Son consented to be born, and for whom he endured to die. If the 
modern science of evolution and of physics rob Humanity of all title 
to respect, how can any scheme of Creation, Atonement, and Salva- 
tion survive the shock ? It is impossible to degrade Humanity without 
degrading God. If Humanity be a pitiful and transitory accident in 
the Universe, the whole scheme of Christianity loses its meaning. If 
the Earth be the meanest speck of dust, what becomes of all we were 
taught as to its Creation, the Incarnation, the Crucifixion, and the 
Last Judgment? The Book of Genesis declares that ‘“ God saw 
all that he had made, and behold it was very good.” <A congress of 
modern Churchmen is assured out of the book of Darwin that it was 
exceedingly vile, and ludicrously mean. 
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No! we will put aside all these unmanly and unhealthy musings 
about the infinite littleness of our world, the meanness of man, and 
the near extinction of the earth.and all it holds. A thousand cen- 
turies is sufficient eternity for us; and we have too much to do here 
to care much what we may be a thousand centuries hence. The 
ultimate end of the solar system, or even of the Universe, troubles 
us as little as its primeval origin, or the first protoplasmic indica- 
tions of life. We know that humanity is far from perfect, is not 
likely to reach perfection; can only enjoy a qualified happiness at 
best ; and exhibits, at most, but a chequered picture of virtue and 
greatness. But such as it is, we will make the best of this world, 
and think the best we can of the race that produced us. Absolute 
perfection is not within the human sphere: absolute goodness and 
absolute power are not within human comprehension. Being only 
men we will live as men can, and accept the limitations of man with 
as good a grace as we may. Dreaming about hyperbolic transfigura- 


tion is not a help to do one’s duty. 

In an absolute sense, it is true the Earth is one of the smaller 
planets, a mere satellite of a Sun who is himself a minor star in the 
firmament. But in a relative sense, the Earth is the true centre, 
and the celestial objects are mere satellites of ours. The relative 


view is the human view, the view of common sense, activity, and 
happiness. We must again, in a relative spirit, restore the geo- 
centric basis of science. ‘The whole range of knowledge will have 
relatively an anthropocentric scheme. In a relative and rational 
sense, man must again become “the measure of all things.” Absolute 
beginning, ultimate end, absolute perfection, the intinite Universe 
are mere metaphysical dilemmas beyond the comprehension of man. 
Instead of placing his religion in the Incomprehensible, man will 
place it in the comprehensible ; and the less he muses about Heaven, 
the more will he perform on Earth. If he be not exalted by visions 
of Celestial Bliss, on the other hand he will never be driven to 
despair by the terror of Eternal Damnation: and Eternal Dam- 
nation is the logical obverse of Celestial Bliss. In surrendering 
the promise of the Serpent, that we shall eat of the tree of 
Life and be as Gods, we accept the more modest task of striving to 
make our human life good, beautiful, and true, in the humble con- 
fidence that come what may, judge us hereafter who shall, we shall 
be practically doing that which is the essence of all religions and 
the aim of all worship. 

The spirit of all religions seems to grow clearer, as we thus look at 
life, and especially the spirit of all the higher Christian minds. 
Religion is indeed one, and has always been but the same idea in 
many phases. At each fresh phase, the new type has been bitterly 
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scorned by its predecessor, to whom its very efficiency and beauty 
seemed ludicrous, mean, or cold. The great Sun-worshippers looked 
on the religion of many gods as a barbarous triviality. The 
worshippers of Zeus and Athene turned with loathing from the 
fishermen of Galilee and the crucified peasant of Nazareth. The 
magnificent ritual of Rome poured scorn on the humble readers of 
the English Bible. As at every step religion has grown more 
human, more simple, more closely inwoven with human life, a cry of 
horror has gone up that all sublimity was being destroyed, and that 
the common, the trivial, the earthly was taking its place. 

The common, the trivial, the earthly is however the lot of man, 
and no yearning can alter that fact. Our task is to try and make 
this poor earth a little more fit for man, and the human race itself a 
little more worthy of itself ; taking what we can get, accepting facts 


















ee 


as they are, working out our own lives as best we can. We accept 
man as he is, and not as the Hebrew poets and the author of the 
Apocalypse conceive he might be. We will use history, seizing 
the most that science, thought, and industry can offer to improve 
ourlot. And to contribute to this work, in however humble a way, is 
itself an adequate end of life, and will bring to every man and 
woman who shares in it their due measure of honour, happiness, and 
peace. 





Freperic Harrison. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. HAGGARD AND HIS HENCHMAN. 
To the Editor of the Fortnicutiy Review. 


Sir,—Mr. Anprew Lane, much to his credit, has falsified Roche- 
foucauld’s famous saying. The misfortunes of his friend Mr. Rider 
Haggard seem to be wholly painful to him. Mr. Haggard and Mr. 
Lang, as all the world knows, admire each other. Did not the great 
romancer dedicate She to the great critic, who was therefore thought 
the fittest person to review that work in the Academy? Mr. Lang 
now believes his friend to be fallen on evil days and evil tongues, 
and has come to his rescue in the October number of the Contem- 
porary Review. 

As to Mr. Haggard himself, his plight is rather singular. Here 
is an author who kills you a dozen men in a paragraph, and watches 
their elaborate death-throes with a coolness worthy of our old friend 
Parrhasius; here is the learned professor of carnage, the unap- 
proachable master of massacre, the unrivalled man-sticker and 
supreme elephant-potter of fiction, the novelist whose pages are 
littered with the carcases of his slain—could anybody have supposed 
that he himself was other than pachydermatous and bullet-proof ¢ 
Yet no sooner is he grazed with a whiff of critical grapeshot than he 
gets his comrade to interpose that vast bulk of mind as an earth- 
work (or is it a wooden wall ?) against the oncoming patter of pellets 
which his sad ear foreknows. No doubt Mr. Haggard has a gloomy 
prescience with regard to his literary durability. No doubt he 
quotes his own She to himself, and murmurs, “ Almost is the pot hot 
wherewith I shall be potted.” 

Mr. Lang warmly defends Mr. Haggard’s taste for blood. “ With- 
out shedding blood,” he says, “ you cannot fight your way through 
undiscovered Africa.” Well, Mr. Haggard’s is indeed an “ undis- 
covered Africa,” for it is an Africa which has no existence. Does 
not every reader see that Kor, and Kekuanaland, and the city in 
Allan Quatermain, are localities so essentially in nubibus that there 
was no artistic necessity to parade realistic means of conveying us 
thither? As well might Spenser have racked his brains to find a 
practicable geographical route to the Bower of Acrasia. Mr. Hag- 
gard has, indeed, succeeded in vulgarizing the mystery of the 
inscrutable continent, but as to ‘fighting his way through undis- 
covered Africa,” it is too ridiculous. Africa indeed! He has but 
stood in the shadow of the porch of it. 
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I own to some surprise at the number of frank sympathizers 
with the sanguinary in fiction. An intelligent friend, who also 
happens to be a clergyman, remarked the other day, “ For my part 
I freely confess I like blood.” Nevertheless I am quite sure— 
and Homer and Canon Kingsley and any intermediate worthies Mr. 
Lang may marshal against me do not shake my certainty—that 
this taste for unctuously describing gashes and gore can only spring 
from lack of imagination. Imagination implies some community of 
sensation. If you have enough dramatic sympathy—which is 
another phrase for imagination—to realize the agony that goes along 
with gashes and gore, you cannot wish to dwell upon those things 
for their own sake. Boys are often very cruel to animals. The 
explanation is, not that their reason but that their imagination is 
undeveloped. They have imperfect dramatic sympathy with the 
inferior creatures which they are capable of torturing. Some of 
Mr. Haggard’s admirers may be adult in intellect, but in imagination 
they are clearly adolescent. 

From the charge of unimaginativeness Mr. Lang tries to rescue 
She. Beauty in distress, to make an original observation, is always 
affecting, and Mr. Lang flies to the defence of the wronged 
Ayesha, whose mature and not too niggard charms no doubt 
stormed his bosom the moment her history was dedicated to him. 
“TI own,” he says, “that many passages in She appeared to my- 
self to show very extraordinary imagination, a fancy that is brut 
perhaps, as they say of undoctored champagne, that owes not much 
to style, but is admirable in vision, and therefore in veracity.” 
Now, imagination can never “owe” anything to “style,” their 
relations being respectively parental and filial; but imagination so 
inevitably creates style, that to admit the absence of the latter is to 
invalidate all title to the former. In taking visible body at all, 
imagination achieves style without effort or consciousness. Of 
course I am not confounding imagination with any lower quality, 
as Mr. Lang apparently is, for in the sentence just quoted he uses 
“imagination” and “fancy” as convertible terms, a blunder equal 
to the no less common one, among superficial persons, of confusing 
imagination with invention. I am also using the once rather 
fluid term “style” in the sense in which Mr. Matthew Arnold 
crystallized it once for all, and if Mr. Lang is using it in some old- 
fashioned academic sense now abandoned to pedants and dilettanti, 
I cannot pretend to follow him. 

Mr. Lang speaks of me as “finding fault with the idea” (in 
She) “of making the world’s central fire impart immortality.’ 
I fear novelists will not in future dedicate works to a gentleman 
who reads them so negligently or remembers them so imperfectly. 
There is no such “idea” in She. Mr. Haggard does not make 
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the faintest show of taking us to the “centre.” Leo, Holly, and 
Job, led by Ayesha, go through a gloomy gorge among mountains 
till they come to a place where there is a plank, upon which they 
cross from one rock to another, and then some walking and groping 
bring them in a few hours to the seat of the protoplasmic fire. This 
“idea,” as Mr. Lang calls it, seemed to me a crude unimaginative 
piece of business, and a misleading account of it does not make it 
any better. 

Why cannot novelists who want to endow people with abnormal 
longevity hit upon some contrivance that would, at all events, /ook a 
little more subtle than this? Why not invent a scientific hero who 
has the power of attracting to himself, by some mysterious chemic 
or magnetic or psychic compulsion, the vital essence secreted 
throughout nature, and who thus procures individual immortality at 
the expense, let us say, of a country desolated of animal and 
vegetable life to sate one modern wizard’s lust of living? It is not 
too extravagant an “idea,” surely, for modern romance. 

This valuable suggestion is thrown out gratis, to show Mr. Lang 
how altogether at sea are his insinuations that Mr. Haggard’s brutal 
reviewer is perhaps himself a novelist, ‘‘an unsuccessful one ;” for 
of course, if he were, he would wish to work out such a great con- 
ception himself. 

Mr. Lang says— 


‘It is to little purpose that one discusses with the reviewer any authors’ 
use of the marvellous. It is not a matter very easy to argue about. You are 
carried away by your book, or you are not, and perhaps you would be pleased 
in one mood by what would bore or disgust you in another. . . . I may say 


that Scott failed with his ghosts. . . . and any one may agree or disagree as 
they (sic) find it.” 


This is surely the very reductio ad absurdum of criticism, It 
amounts to a deliberate enthroning and deifying of the every-day 
ignorant Philistinism that says, “ Well, I don’t understand prin- 
ciples but I know what I like.” If this is how literature is to be 
estimated, there is an end of criticism as a science at once. Indi- 
vidual ignorance, incompetence, or caprice is henceforth the despot 
we are to grovel before. And what have our “ moods” to do with 
the value of other people’s productions ? 

Mr. Lang further says— 


‘* The reviewer's third charge is that Mr. Haggard digs holes for the sake of 
getting somebody out of them. Asno romance was ever yet fashioned in which 
holes were not dug either to get people out of or to keep them in. . . . it is 
needless to dispute on this head. . . . Why does Dalgetty get into the ‘ hole” 
of the Marquis of Argyle?” &c. 

It is not Mr. Haggard’s holes in themselves that I so much 
mind. It is his inartistic helplessness to save himself from being 
always seen, spade in hand, and with loamy fingers, at his digging. 
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As to Dalgetty’s scrape at Inverary, anybody can see that it isa 
real stage of narrative evolution. It is not a “hole” which Scott 
goes conspicuously out of his way to dig. Strictly speaking, he 
does not dig it. He finds it, and puts Dalgetty into it. The affair 
is exciting in itself, and it forms an integral part of the story. The 
adventures which in the former article I quoted from Jess, are 
ridiculous in themselves, and are also a mere excrescence upon the 
real body of the narrative. 

Mr. Lang acknowledges that he has not read Jess, but he 
“has heard”’ that it has “‘ considerable excellence in the description 
of landscape.” I fear he will be disappointed if he ever comes 
to read it. It has indeed some passages which aim at “ word-paint- 
ing” (that terrible art). There is a sunset, for instance, beginning : 
“The heavy clouds which a couple of hours before had been rolling 
like celestial hearses across the azure deeps were now aflame with 
glory.” But this will hardly confirm Mr. Lang in any opinion 
he may have cherished that his friend is a success when he “ word- 
paints.”’ 

A philosopher has said, “‘ Never apologise.” But in face of philo- 
sophy I think this a bad rule, and believe there are many cases 
where the withholding of an apology, not the tendering of it, would 
be the undignified course. I therefore unreservedly declare to Mr. 
Rider Haggard my sincere regret for having made an imputation in 
ignorance of the facts of the case. Mr. Lang, with perhaps unne- 
cessary roughness of language, avers that I made Mr. Haggard 
“constructively a liar” by repeating the charge of plagiarism with 
reference to She and Moore’s Epicurean after Mr. Haggard’s 
public denial that he had ever read that production. I simply did 
not know of Mr. Haggard’s denial. Could not Mr. Lang have 
charitably supposed such conceivable ignorance on my part to be the 
most obvious explanation, instead of working himself into a fury and 
talking as if I was lost to all sense of literary decency? I have 
not all my life had nothing to do but concentrate my eyes and ears 
upon Mr. Haggard and his utterances, and is it so extraordinary 
that one at least of those utterances has chanced to escape my 
attention ? 

But Mr. Haggard has no need to pose as a victim of cruel injustice 
because such literary coincidences as those of Mr. Meeson’s Will 
and M. Audret’s story do really make against him. Rather he may 
congratulate himself that in the sphere of prose fiction such matters 
seem to be judged so lightly. In poetry a far more rigorous legisla- 
tion is enforced. Many a middle-aged reader can remember how a 
few trivial verbal reminiscences of Tennyson and Keats were practi- 
cally the ruin of a promising and graceful young poet like poor 
Alexander Smith. 
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Lastly, Mr. Lang says that I represent Mr. Haggard as having 
“scarce a quality beyond that of cleverly gauging public taste.” 
(These are Mr. Lang’s words, not mine, for “‘inaccurate”’ as my styl 
is, I am not in the habit of calling an act a “ quality.”) According to 
my critic, when I see any merit in Mr. Haggard’s stories, my policy 
is to avert or shut my eyes, and “ pass by on the other side.” Now 
what earthly purpose would have been served by making the nin 
hundred and ninety-ninth proclamation of the “ merits” of books 
that sell by the hundred thousand? Will anybody in his senses 
come forward to say that those merits, whatever they are, have not 
had at least adequate justice done them already and elsewhere ’ 
Mr. Haggard’s capacity for sweet victual must be enormous indeed 
if the praises he has already received have not yet glutted it. Why 
—to go no further—Mr. Haggard could have little cause for com- 
plaint if he had even received no other tribute of admiration than the 
chant of laud resounding through all those journals which number 
among their contributors that unimpeachably impartial critic, his 
own friend and dedicatee, Mr. Andrew Lang. 


I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


Tue Wroirer or “THe Fay or Ficrron.” 


The Editor of this Review doe ; not midertal lo return any Manus rupl A 





